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REPORT, &c. 



In compliance with a Requisition, signed by a number of 
citizens, the Mayor of the City of Kingston convened a pub- 
lic meeting of the inhabitants in the City Hall, on Wednes- 
day evening, 6th March, 1861, to consider the question of 
1 University and Collegiate Education, The following are 

7* copies of the Requisition and the Mayor's Proclamation call- 

{ ing the meeting : — 



REQUISITION. 



UNIVERSITY REFORM. 
To His Worship, 0. & Qildersleeve, Mayor of Kingston. 

Kxhgston, 22nd Feb., 1861. 

SiBj — We, the undersigned, respectfully solicit your Wor- 
ship to call 2k Public Meeting of the inhabitants of the Citf of 
Kingston, on an early day, to consider the question of Uni- 
versity and Collegiate Education, and whether the* present 
system of localizing the same in Toronto, is consistent with 
the original intention of the Endowment, or conducive to the 
interests of the Province. 

We have the honor to be, 

Your Worship's most obedient humble servants, 

Hugh Fraser, Win. Ferguson, James Moore, J. E. Clark, 



E. A, Burrowes, James Hope, John Fraser, A. Drummond, 
JSamuel Chown, Alex. Eoss, H. Cunningham, John Kerr, 
Geo. L. Mowat, Alex. Bruce, Alderman Allen, Alderman 
Livingston, Councillor Livingston, John M. Hamilton, John 
Shaw, Alex. Cowan, J. J. Burrowes, Alderman G. Davidson, 

F. J. George, E. Chown, E. fl!. Hardy, Joseph Bruce^ H. 
Skinner, C. W. Jenkins, Alderman Richardson, John Breden, 
James Gardiner, George T. Oliver, John Duff, Alex. Bam- 
ford, Thomas Radcliffe, Thomas J. Angel, John Jones, David 
Shaw, James Linton, John C. Jones, J. Crjdiford, W. B. Fer- 
guson, A. McPherson, Wm. Anglin, T. C. Rudd, William 
Allen, Edward J. Barker, J. C. Clark, A. W. Murdoch, John 
Henderson, Robert Waddell, Jnmes Minnes, Henry Dugan, 
Samuel Sleith, W. Kirk, G. S. Hobart, Robert White, John 
Kinnear, E. MacEwen, George Walker, Charles Livingston, 
"WrA. Martin, Charles Johnston, Michael Doran, James Watt, 
Win. Armstrong, J. O'Reilly, Joseph Skinner, J. McKay, Jr., 
potiald TJrfyuhart, Joseph tfox, George Movers, John Creigh- 
ion, Wm. Irving, David Cunningham, Samuel P. White, J. 
Jfeagher, John G. Deary, W. Ireland, Joseph Brucfe, John 
Worswick, George Chown, Henry Grimason, W. McMillan, 
P. McVicar, C. Hooper, Thomas Rudd. 



.; . MjlJG&s Chambers, ) 

City Hall, Kingston, j 

I. Will convene a Meeting in pursuance with the above Re* 
q'ufcftfofi. in the City Itall, oh Wednesday evening next, at 
6f 6'cJodk f 
... 0. 5. GILDERSLEEVE, 

J . ' ' "*:,' '" Mayor- 

2&S ftmi&br, 1861, 



City Hall, 6th March, 1861. 

The meeting was very largely attended, evincing great pub- 
lic interest in the important question of University Reform* 
It was, in fact, as stated in the Daily Whig, the most influ- 
ential public meeting of the inhabitants that has ever been 
held in Kingston, and the greatest unanimity characterized 
i&8 proceedings. Among those present, were observed 
*he Honble. Alexander Campbell, M. L. C, Hon. John 
Hamilton, M. L. C, Mr. Kirkpatriek, Q. C, the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Stuart, Colonel Cameron, Drs. Stewart, Dickson, 
Yates, Fowler and Lavell, Wm. Ferguson, Esq., the Rev. 
Principal Leitcb, Rev. Dr. Ryerson, John Paton, Esq., the 
Rev. 'Mr. Rogers, St. James', the Rev. A. Stewart, Rev. Dr. 
Machar, W. G, Hinds, Esq., Bank of Upper Canada, Andrew 
Prummond, Esq., Montreal Bank, Rev. Dr. Gieen, Rev. Mr. 
Pollard, George Davidson, Esq., J. Creighton, Esq,, Rev. Mr. 
Jeffrey, H. 1 Skinner, Esq., Sheriff Corbett, Rev. President 
Nellis, Professors George, Williamson, Mowat, Weir and 
Lawson, John Fraser, Esq., Chas. S! Ross, Esq., Commercial 
Bank, William Anglin, Esq., J. O'Reilly, Esq., S. Muokle- 
gtop, Esq., H. Skinner, Esq., John Rowlands, Esq., and 
taany other leading citizens, the City Hall being densely filled. 

The Mayor took the chair at 7 o'clock, and, having consti- 
tuted the meeting, said : 

Lapjes and Gentlemen - ,— In consequence of an urgent 
requisition which was received by me, as Mayor of this City, 
requesting me to convene a meeting in the City Hall, for the 
purpose of taking into consideration the subject of University 
■Reform, J have taken the necessary steps for carrying this 
wish into effect ; and I have no doubt that you will receive 
from gentlemen who are now present a full exposition of that 
important question. 

THE VERY REV. PRINCIPAL LEITCH'S ADDRESS: 

The Rev. Principal Leitch rose to address the meeting. Dr. 
I*eitch said — the resolution which I hold in mv hand, reads 
thus : " That it is desirable that the system of higher educa- 
tion established in Upper Canada be rendered more national 
in its efforts and results than it has hitherto been, and that 



these objects can be best obtained by means of collegiate in* 
stitutions established in different parts of the Province ; and 
that the apportionment of the University endowment should 
be made so as to grant a fair share of public aid to such Col- 
leges;" 

The public feeling which has led Your Worship to call 
this meeting is one that does the greatest credit, not only to 
Kingston, but to Canada at large. It indicates the growth of 
a national and patriotic spirit, It is naturally to be expected, 
that in the early history of a country, embracing many nation- 
alities and creeds, local interests should for a time predomi- 
nate over national, and that patriotic feelings should be kept 
in abeyance by those of a less generous kind — by mere sec* 
tional feelings ; but a stranger on landing in Canada and 
mingling with the people is surprised and delighted to find 
that the spirit of national unity ha3 made such progress, and 
that the country has nearly outlived the period of individual 
and local grasping. Were it not for this rising spirit o£ 
nationality the spectacle of this large and influential meeting 
could not be presented this evening. And happy is it for a, 
country when such a spirit arises. The growth of patriotism 
is like the development of a new moral sense, and practices 
that would be tolerated or winked at at an earlier period, arq 
condemned as compromising the national honor. But the 
national spirit may be strong, and yet it may be long before 
it gains practical ascendancy over the local and the selfish. 
It must, generally, conquer every inoh of ground before it} 
can repose in triumph. There are usually four stages in 
the history of a new country before it achieves a complete 
nationality, The first is the reign of the individual, when 
some one possessed of great natural sagacity and adminis* 
trative ability virtually governs the country, feut this narrow 
basis cannot last long, and the individual gives way to the 
reign of the family ; but the family compact can only be a 
very transitory stage, The sphere must still widen, and the 
family yields to some one dominant city, which, by its com- 
merce or its population, has gained an ascendancy. We are 
now passing through the last stage, when the purely local, 
and selfish policy is forced to give way to the national ana 
patriotic. 

I mention these stages of national development merely that 



the University question may be more fully understood;. Th& 
question affords the best illustration of the contest between 
the good and the evil principle, between the national anjj th8 
local, the philanthropic and the selfish. The munificent Uni- 
versity endowment was, originally, a royal grant of land, anc . 
was a gift to the Province generally* There was no loca 
restriction whatever 5 but it had to" pass through the ordea . 
df all the forms of local and self-aggiandizing power, so 
that the Province as a whole has never as yet come into 

gossession of the gift. Act after Act has been passed by the 
rovincial. Parliament to wrest it from the grasp of local 
power and consecrate it to its rightful purposes. But how- 
ever well intended these measures were, some sinister influ- 
ence always defeated their object. And this vast national 
endowment has been employed merely to aggrandise one city, 
and a very small section of the community. 

Some elementary explanations may be necessary to the 
full understanding of the question. Much confusion has 
arisen from not clearly distinguishing between a University 
and a College. Sometimes they are virtually identical, but, 
in this question, it is absolutely necessary to draw a clear line 
of distinction^ When they are distinct bodies, the Univer- 
sity is simply the examining and certifying body — the certifi- 
cate being termed a degree. The College is the teaching 
body. In some eases it is of little consequence, though the 
University and the College should be one and the same body. 
In other cases it is of vital importance that they should be 
totally distinct. The point may be illustrated by the case of 
ordinary schools. If a man sets up a private school of his own,' 
he is both teacher and examiner — College and University ; 
and no harm can result as long as parents can judge of the 
efficiency of his teaching. They are really his inspectors. But 
suppose the Corporation of Kingston agreed to support a 
certain number of schools, and to pay the schoolmasters ac- 
cording to their efficiency, it would never do to make a 
teacher his own inspector, 0? the inspector of the other teach- 
ers. The inspector must be a party wholly independent of 
the individual teachers. In the Universities of Scbtland, the 
University of Dublin, and the Universities of Canada, the 
University and the College are practically the same, as, in* 
most cases, they are supported by their own private funds.- 



But when Colleges form part of a national eeheme, supported 
by state endowment, it is absolutely necessary that the inspect* 
ing, examining and certifying body should be independent of 
the Colleges, or, at least, if the Colleges are represented, they 
must be impartially represented. The University of London 
is a good illustration of the inspecting body being totally distinct 
from the teaching bodies ot Colleges . If the inspecting body 
be also empowered to distribute the funds amongst the various 
teaching bodies, it is doubly important that it should be so dis- 
tinct as to be above all suspicion. The University needs no 
imposing buildings. It can transact its business in an ordinary 
office. Special buildings are required only for Colleges. The 
University may meet at any distance from the Colleges. For 
example, if it was thought necessary, it would be quite possible 
to affiliate all the Colleges of Canada to the University of 
London. The examination papers could be sent out to Canada, 
and only (me trustworthy person would be required to see that . 
the papers were fairly submitted to the students. The papers 
With the students' answers would be returned to the University 
pf London, and degrees awarded according to merit. This 
plan, while costing only a merely nominal sum, would have 
given much greater satisfaction and security for impartiality 
than the plan adopted at Toronto. I do not mean to advocate 
euch a scheme. I hope we will yet see a national uni- 
versity of our own ; but I give this illustration to show the 
nature of the functions of a university. The term degree when 
used in connection with the University of Toronto require* 
some explanation. The natural meaning of the degree of M. A. 
or S. A. is that it certifies that the party has gone through & 
college course of study, and that he has creditably acquitted 
himself. It does not certify that he is more learned or wiser 
than men who have not received a college education. Its essen- 
tial character is to certify the fact that he has received a college 
education. The non-natural sense of the term degree, as used 
and acted upon at Toronto, is that it may apply to men who 
never were within the walls of a college, or received any college 
training. The degree is there merely a certificate that he ha* 
paseed .m examination* not that be has received a cojleg^train- 
i<ng. This is a mere question of definition, of t&w> by* the 
pwtical *&d z&f»val question is, Has the University of Toronto 
implemented its engagement by giving degrees which cost lit- 
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tie more than the jpaper, when it received ample fund* to' 
give the costly substance as well as the cheap symbol; the edui 
ca6on as well as the certificate f Are riot such degrees illegal 
by the statute ? The next terni Requiring definition is student; 
I was Ions perplexed myself, and I knotf tfiany others who hare 
been similarly perplexed, as to th£ real state of the attendance of 
Students. A fLtiba of light is thf 6wn on the matter by the mean- 
ing attached to the word student in the Toronto returns. Ac- 
cording to the natural meaning of the word, a student at a uni- 
versity is one who regularly attends classes during the day, and 
spends Ms nights in study., Thfe is by no meanb the meaning 
of the Word at Toronto'. The student may neV6r hear a single 
lecture, rieiet perform a college' exercfeeV He may be all the 
year ibund a store-keeper iii somd distant toirri: He has only to 
£ut Ms name in the University books, go* tlirourfi an : examina- 
tion, receive probably a! sdm of money' in hand; called a scholar- 
ship',' arid he ranks as a student. If he is arf industrious jvtirijl 
man the £30 may he useful iri afldW to' his stock in trade : ft 
he be a fast young man it will aid niiri hi leading a gay lilei 
but there is no obligation Whatever to Submit to any college at- 
tendance or discipline. There is stilt another novel meaning 
attached: to the word student. Dr. Williamson, is paift of the 
obligatioh of the college to the Corporation 6f Kingston, will 
deliver a short course of lectures on astroniciy to the public, 
and it is to be hoped that hundreds of the people will attend. 
Now if Qfueen'S College irtiitate the example of Toronto yoa will 
be all ifettfnftd as occasional students, our institution will be 
proved to be in a most flourishing condition ! The real test 
of the state of a University is the number of hanajick stucferiti 
going through a regular bourse of college instruction aid pf&» 
ceedin£ to 1 a degree iri one of the faculties, arii not <he ntunbet 
of quasi students which may be exhibited by novel definitions. 
I have now to some extent cleared the ground. Witn these de- 
finitions of terms we shall be bettor able to understand the dis- 
cussion' to-night. 

Thet-e are two grand essential requisite? of a national systexA 
of higher education' ; first, that there should Wone University 
with a pluMity of Colleges, the Collegeb Waing situated in' thb 
most impbrtaint localities throughout the country ; ahd secondly, 
that the endowment and affiliation' of Colleges should be on 
the ground of equal religious rights. In short, the basis of 

b 
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nationality 13 a diversity of Colleges, and equality of religion* 
rights. The necessity 01 Colleges in different parts of the coun^ 
try is so obvious that unless it were to coyer a misappropriation 
pf the public money, a contrary view would never be thought o£ 
In France there is but one University, tut twenty-jSix attfaateci 
Colleges* In Scotland there are four Colleges in different parts 
tif the country. In England the whole country is studded over 
with Qolleges. There are about . fifty institutions affiliated to 
the University of London. The British Government, when, 
lately establishing Colleges in Ireland,, did not eniiow, merely 
one College in a single locality, but^hey endowed three in differ- ♦ 
eut localities, superintended and ex'ainined by one University 
Board ; and there is no country in the world in which the incon- 
venience of having only one College would ]be more felt than in 
Canada, The first essential element of a national system of 
education is that there; be- Colleges, .indifferent districts of tiie 
Country, But if it is to be a [Toronto thing, one, College will 
3o. {Cheers}, Why should the pe.opJe of Kingston npt have 
the same advantage as the people of Toronto in getting educa- 
tion cheap, and having their sons educated under their own eye. 
The advantage of having Colleges Jn different centres is shown 
Jjy the fact, that from the city of Kingston alone, there are 
upwards of sixty bona fide students attending Queen's College, 
which is more than one- third of ,the whple. number. Only, a 
pmaU fraction of this number could enjoy tha advantage of a. 
College education were they complied to go for it to Toronto* 
(Cheers,) District Colleges not oijtly afford an opportunity^ but 
diffuse a taste, for higher education. There ar^ other advantages 
besides the mere teaching, to which' the other University seats 
have an equal right. Thero is an excellent library in .the tTni- 
versity College, Toronto, to which the people of Toronto have 
full access. Why should the people of Kingston not have the 
same advantage I (Cheers.) A znuseum has beeif expensively 
"fitted up, chicly for the benefit of the people of Toronto. These 
aga jniB^rtot.eclucational ap^lianpes for the people at large. 
.^J^.^Kbptg tte people 01 Kingston noV have a similar advap- 
age r ^icpgnectiop with her University 1; And so in r regard to* 
^ey^^nas ^wliich goto the benefit of the citizens of Toronto. 
'^Sg not grudge/tne-. people or Toronto their advantages, hut 

would ^have them shared with the other University seated 

•/ a- ¥ err \ ... , .. * 

(Applause.) 
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Again, a plurality of Colleges is absolutely ese 
thful competition.' In commerce competition Is 



heathful competition.' In commerce competition Is hfea 
but in Academic institutions it| is far more nec^s^ary. Thfeife 
is nothing like competition in education. • (Cheers.) At 'Oifbtft 
there are twenty-six distinct Colleges, and if there is room f<Sr 
^o many competing Colleges within one' s4 ua ^ e ( ^ e >, 8n T e fy 
there is room for three or four within the two hundred thousam 
square miles of Upper Canada. To unite the district CfoKegres 
Jnto a national institution, it is nedessary that there shchiltf tie 
p, University Board which should alone have.' t the . JwjWr 8f 
granting degrees to the students from the various Colleges. f fflfe 
University Board .should consist of but a small number of pr- 
ions, so that the responsibility inignt be gr/&atef ? and'ljl&i their 
should be able to hold their meetings at any of thS College 
seats as might fee desired. . Or perhaps the simplest plan 
would be to allow each College with University powers to cotf- 
ifer degrees, but only on those students who, on the report 3f 
authorised examiners, were declared qualified,— the examined 
being of course supposed to examine the students at their <JWh 
College. The manner of carrying out the plan is unimport&'tft, 
"provided no College be allowed to exercise any influence l fa. 
its own favor or against the other Colleges. * '' * " •'* '• ' •' 
The other essential requisite of a national University , is tb& 
'an equality of religious rights should be scrupulously =oHL 
"served. Canada, by her whole history and Constitution, ,'is 
'pledged to religious liberty. No individual of institution & 
to be proscribed on account of religion; all are to belief r & 
qualified to serve the States and the service of to otae'is t6% 
rejected because of his religion. If a soldier offers to enMt 
in the army to fight for his Queen and country, his services 
are not rejected on the discovery that he is an' ErftscopaljSfi, 
& Methodist or a Presbyterian. ' You simply eticjuire whfet^ 
liis service is needed, and whether he can reajly give fhe' Ser- 
vice required.' ' So in r^gardto secular education*,' wheri ih m- 
dividual offers his services, the only qubstibn ribojjlfi^iare 
his services needed,' ancl can he give the serVjicfc 'i-eqiifrecl. 
And what h6lds : in regard t6 'individuals should: £bW£I$i6 
with institutions. tfhe State in CJanaaat hate delated thsftft 
■does not require religiQtis teaching ; 'therefore, in the. 'affili- 
ated Colleges no endowment ban be jeipected.for tlft te^ttJR- 
ing of theology, and w^iere 'there is a thiological^facnlfy 
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^t must pe supported from other sourpes. But if the College; 
can give all that is required in the way of secular education, 
why should they be proscribed for their religion. The state 
j&ays— we want only secular education ; our youth must be 
admitted to alj. the advantages of the College without any 
pest ; they must be able to t^ke degrees without any test; 
they must haveno denonjinatiQnal teaching or Religious exer- 
pises imposed upon phem without consent of thpir guardians, 
anid, to secure the widest choice of teachers, ypumust impose 
no test upon the sequl^r professors. ' Now, if a district college 
ja^rees to alj this,' ^voijld it not be ttye worst kind of sectarian- 
ism to say— No, you are an Episcopalian, "Methodist or !Pres- 
byterian; you (belong to a ^eapmpatioh, pndtherefpre we 
pannot aopept your services^ No systeni can be national 
which ignores the fundamental element of pur national lib- 
erty—the equal rights of all denomrn^tiqns. (Cheers.) Dis- 
trict Coljeges and equal religious rights form the two grand 
essential ejements of ^ national education ; but ttere is anoth- 
er principle which ought also to be recognized, yi^., the prin- 
ciple of aiding localities in proportion as they cap aid them- 
selves. (Cheers.) Govenjment aid should be given merely 
to stimulate local effort. Thjs is the principle of the common 
pchool educatioQ of CapqdfL government gives merely to 
supplement local liberality. 4- n d ^hy should it not be ap- 
plied to the higher education? The present existence of so 
jpanjr Collies raised by voluntary eflort, shows that there is 
sufljcient educational yij^f ity in the Ejbvince to carry out the 
principle. The present University' endowment would go $ s 
great way indeed, if each locality wag bound to contribute iu 
proportion to the sum demanded. If Toronto was to con : 
tribute in proportion to its wealth and importance^ it would 
take a trqer interest in the efficiency of its College, and a 
large sum would be liberated for the diffusion of academic ed- 
ucation throughout Canada, 

Wh^u I first turned my attention to the question I was 
disposed to lay all the blame upon the statute, as empowering 
ifhe University of Toronto to alienate the endowment from 
its legitimate purpose. But after carefully examining it, I 
|«n convinced that it was ponceived in the best spirit, with 
^ruly national aims. It was one of the many but abortive 
f^empts to rescue the University from its purely local and 
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sectional character, ^nd make it a national and catholic instft 
jfcution. In the Act of 1,853 the voice of the Province pro* 
Jtested against the monopoly. All the essential elements of 
nationality are recognised in that Act. In the preamble 
We have the following jsrords: -"Whereas the enactments! 
hereinafter repealed, have foiled to effect the end proposed by 
the Legislature in passing theip, inasmuch as no College or 
^educational institution has under tfrfpx become affiliated to 
the phiyersity to which they relate, and many parents and 
/others $re /deterred by the expense jnd other causes from 
Bending the youth under their charge jfcp be educated in a large 
( city, distant in many cases from tfyeir homes; and, whereas, 
fronji thepe ajnd other causes, many do and will prosecute ana 
^complete their studies in various parts of the province, to 
jvhom it }$ just $#d right to afford facilities for obtaining 
jthose jwholastic honpjs and rewards which their diligence and 
efficiency Reserve, ^n4 thereby encourage them and others to 

girseyere in the pursuit of knowledge' an,4 sound learning." 
ere the necessity of district colleges is pjearly recognized 
both on account bf t^e .expepse of gojng to Toronto, and on 
Recount of its being a large city. The mention of the large- 
ness of the city unrn'ikakeably points to the scruples of par- 
ents in regard to, the temptatiohs of large cities, and the ex- 
pedience of all countries snows that the largest cities are not 
t^emost advantageous localities for a University education. 
The Act is equally explicit as to religions proscription. It 
recognizes most tally equal religious rights. But in endeav- 
oring to pull down the local monopoly pf the funds, two fatal 
blunders were committed, and to these. all the subsequent 
evils jean be ascribed. Tne first error w^s in regard to the 
apportionment of the endowment. jr* {he first draft of thp 
bill, a provision was made for the affiliated Colleges receiving 
a certain fixed amount of endowment. This was altered, pro : 
bably at tne suggestion of some astute gounselloy, who hinted 
that the other (Colleges might get a larger share if they would 
just allow Toronto to take as much as it needed, and that 
they would get every farthing of the surplus. Whoever jhe 
adviser was, he, no doubt, had great forth * a ^ e absorbing 
powers of public bodies, and foresaw that the surplus ^yould 
be purely an imaginary quantity. But then, the sum was so 
enorijapujsi that it appeared to be beyond all power of absorp? 
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tion by a single College with a single faculty, a»d that faculty 
with a mere handful of students. In the evidence on the 
University question, Professor Ambry, who carefully sifted 
the matter of students, found that the average number of 
bona fide matriculated students for the three previous year? 
was 48. But at the commencement, the number was much 
smaller. The problem was to spend the whole endowment 
in teaching this nandful of students. The present annual re- 
venue is about £15,000 or £\ 6,000, but were.it not for the im,- 
mense sums sunk in the University buildings and the lands 
alienated to the city of Toronto, the revenue would be about 
.£20,000 yearly. By the University College calendar, th$ 
average annual number of bona fide graduates, that is, gradu- 
ates who have actually studied at University College, is 8. 
At this rate, each graduate has cost the country ;£2,500, 
That is, the regular collegiate education of a single .student 
has cost about as much as the annual revenue of Queen's Col- 
lege with 4 faculties, 14 Professors and 170 bona fide, students. 
Jf we take into account the capital sum squandered, the cost of; 
each graduate will amount to the enormous sum of. £4,300. 
You can conceive the dismay with which the University con- 
templated the ppssibility of solving a problem which should 
lead to such an astounding result — the. problem to spend the 
whole revenue without leaving a surplus. At* first they 
failed in the attempt, p,nd there was actually a surplus. This 
surplus was not handed over to the other Colleges as the stat- 
ute required, as there was a growing confidence in thei? 
power of spending. There was now a plan adopted by 
which the solution of the problem was made inore practica* 
ble, which was to operate upon the capital so that the. annual 
sum should not be of an unmanageable amount Nearly 
£100,000 of the capital was at once, and illegally, wiped put 
by sinking this sum in a vast pile of ornamental buildings, 
which were not at all needed. A valuable grant of iand wa? 
also made over to the city of Toronto. This waste of the 
capital is going on at sueh a rate, th^t if.it be not speedily 
arrested, there will be no national endowment to distribute, 
and the revenue will sink to such a sum that no one will 
deny that it is hardly adequate to support ope college and pne 
faculty. The problem of the University will thu,s be solved, 
but at what a loss to Canada ! There is no time for delay if 
the nation is to rescue any part of this munificent fund. 
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" While this waste is indeed a serious charge, yet much cat! 
fee said to mitigate the severity of the judgment of the publicJ 
The statute must bear §ome of the blame, though it by no 
means sanctioned the waste of the capital, which is by far the 
most serious charge. It was by far too great a temptation 
for any corporate body to make it the judge of its own wants, 
and to aSk it to help itself freely Out of the public purse with- 
out any limit. If this corporation has succumbed to the 
temptation, let us not forget that it was led into temptation 
by the too generous confidence of the statute. It is wrong to 
Jut too great a strain upon the individual conscience, and 
oubly sd to try too much the corporate conscience. 

The other blunder, that of so constituting the University 
as to admit of the College being identified with it, facilitated 
this waste of the fund. The College was the absorbing me- 
dium, and the University, which was simply the College in 
another character, supplied the funds for this absorption. The 
result was stich as might be anticipated from human or rather 
corporate weakness. 

Had the other Colleges entitled to the surplus merely lost 
their share of the endowment, the matter would be of com" 
paratively small moment ; but the national funds were em- 
ployed in siich a way as was calculated to ruin them did they 
not supply* a real national want. 

To understand how the matter worked, let us again take 
the illustration of ordinary schools* Suppose the Corpora- 
tion of Kingston agreed to aid fotir or five schools in differ- 
ent wards of the city, and to divide a thousand pounds among 
them ; and let uS suppose that hwtead of employing an inde- 
pendent inspector and examiner, they gave the thousand 
pounds to one Of the schoolmasters and said to him : " Ex- 
amine your own school, and take as much of the thousand 
pounds as you need, and when you have supplied your own 
Wants, you can divide the surplus among the others, accord- 
ing to . their efficiency, of which you are the judge." The 
iavored individual finds that he cannot do with a farthing 
less than the whole sum, so he goes to his brethren and says 
that he is sorry he cannot give them any money, but, being & 
conscientious man, that he is willing to give his opinion of 
the sbhools and scholars. (Cheers.) Would not this be ad" 
ding insult to injury ? But this is not all. Let us suppose 
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tjfcLat he uses v thb money to the injury of the other schtipls. 
To maintain his position and his right to the whole sum it is 
Necessary, i£ possible, to put down the other schools by draw- 
ing away their scholars, and he uses the money which should 
have gone to these schools for the accomplishment of this 
purpose. He changes no fees, and he advertises this in the 
district of the other schools. This does not succeed, and he 
advances another step. He hot only offers education without 
fees, but he actually ofiers a sum of money in hand to indilce 
scholars to attend his school: This is certainly strong enough, 
but there is a lower depth still; Finding that children will 
hot leave their own districts to attend his school; he gives 
them a sum of money in hand and says : " You need nbt 
attend any school at alL If you come to ine once in the year, 
I will hear you say a lesson. I will give you a certificate, 
which will serve your ptirpoBejust as well as if yoti hfid it* 
tended your district school. You may indeed attend 4 dis- 
trict school, but then I am the examiner, and I will examine 
you in lessons very different from, though easier, than tnbse 
you get at the district school, so that you have a better ch&nce 
of passing if yoti. don't attend at all. ' If this plan succeeds, 
the scholar, wnd how may be apprenticed to some tradesman, 
is returned as a scholar to the corporation, and & plea made 
but for monopoly. The result of the transaction is, that the 
injured school loses a scholar, the monopolising school gains 
a scholar in name, and the scholar himself, while he gains a 
sum of mdriey, loses his education. , We have only to change 
the schools irito colleges, and make one of these Colleges, 
-tamely^ University Cdllege, the inspector, arid -tfe have a 
representation of the actual state of matters, This institution 
lias not ontymdriopolifled the common fund, but employed 
it, not intehtidnally it may be, but yet in such a way as was 
Calculated to ruin the otter colleges, and the principle of 
monopoly necessitated this. No fees are charged Sums of 
money, in the shape of scholarships are given, (there are 
Bixty at £30 each) to induce young men to attend, and when 
they will not attend, they may still have the J&Ct, work at 
"their trade in some remote part of the Province, and after a 
' few examinations, for the bona fide character of which there is 
no proper guarantee, they receive degrees, though they never 
Were within the walls of the college. Perhaps the wottt fea- 
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tare of the case is, as shewn in the evidence at Quebec, the 
lowering of the standard of education which the unendowed 
Colleges had struggled to maintain, though strongly tempted* 
to increase their students and their fees, by acting otherwise. 
The rich corporation, to make out a case for monopoly, must 
have students somehow, and it did not scruple to approxi- 
mate its standard of education to that of the Grammar School 
or Commercial Academy, that it might recruit its numbers 
from the same sources; The money that was meant to ele- 
vate education* was thus employed to loWer itj and the Verjf 
principle of the, monopoly demanded this. To maintain the 
monopoly, the University must have a show of ptudbnty and 
to induce students it not only offers large money induce- 
ments but lowers the standard of education. Unless the 
other colleges had some real root in the soil of Canada, they 
could not have stood till now such assaults; With their lim- 
ited means they had a sacred regard for the dignity of liter* 
ature, and they have triumphantly proved that Canada is 
ready to stand by them in asserting a higher Standard thta 
the principle of monopoly will admit of; 

One of the arguments found necessafy to cover tike 
monopoly of Toronto is that the other colleges claiming a 
share of the endowment are denominational. Now, it » 
difficult to see what is meant by this. We dony that. they 
are denominational in any sense which ought to exclude 
them from a share of the gtant There is undoubtedly 
a denominational faculty at Trinity and Queen's College, 
but no One has asked a share of the grant for their' 
support The faculties of arts, and law and medicine, are 
quite distinct, and it is only for them that we claim a sh*f0 q& 
the endowment! The teaching is not restricted to any de- 
nomination. Students of all denominations may attend witfc- 
out signing any creed; . There is no denominational taiehfajf* 
The secular Professors do not require to take a test either uk 
Queen's College or Victoria College; In Queers College, the 
number of Professors in arts, Taw and madioide, not be- 
longing to the Church of Scotland, is greater than the xromr 
ber of those Who belong to it. The only denominational *I<* 
ment is that the Board of Trustees are members of the Seated 
Ckqrah. ■ But the public have to do, not with the dteOKniea* 
tion of the men who offer the article wanted/ but with the 
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(polity of tile article itself. Suppose that government adter- 
vertieed for tenders for government stores, and that the offer- 
ers appeared with samples of their goods, would it be just to 
say to one man : Your flour is certainly of the best quality, 
Ifcirt yon are an Episcopalian, and we don't want denomina- 
tional flour ; to another, your broad-cloth is unexception" 
able l but you are a Methodist, and we don't want denomina- 
tional broad-cloth. But a third man comes, and being asked, 
h&> denomination, says that he is Episcopalian and 
Ifethodfet, Jew and Mahomedan j that all creeds are alike to 
1ml j hb is pronounced to be the right man, and a liberal, 
ttcfflfest'Mlow. • His non-denominational flour and broad-cloth 
are passed without inspection, and he is told to charge bis 
owtL pride. Every man would condemn such practice as ex* 
ctnsive sectarian dealing, It is the proscription of a man for 
his idigtdn. Now this is precisely the sectarian policy on 
which the University of Toronto has proceeded in excluding 
afl colteged from the share of the endowment except, one, 
whtbhy Sifter all, is a denominational one— the denomination 
being creedless ; and let it be remembered that, of all denom* 
jwltiora/tbe Most bitter and intolerant are the non-religious or 
aidless* The denominations that have established Colleges, 
and they form the vast majority of the population of the Pro- 
vince, undoubtedly think denominational Colleges best, but 
they 'do rtot ask thd state to endow them because they are 
dpfi0ttina£io&al, but because they can do the work required. 
Tfeey;*say to the dtate, if you must ignore religion altogether, 
Cttwy ottt the principle fairly. Do not support this mon< 
Mflly^Oir religious grounds. Do not endow the University 
0$ Mtttoto1tec£us© it has a negative religious ereed, while 
yak xrtfect the claims of others because they have a positive 
jAgtonssi'fced. Be consistent and exclude religious grounds 
ajp&getter. Ignore negative as well as positive creeds. Lei 
ttoT«dcwment be solely on the ground of doing the work 
JWai^ S«d let the same test of efficiency be applied to all. 
-*Itvto&y« b& argued that though Queen's College is not 
d*BMnfotftk>fe*l in teaching or in professors, that r after all, 
irSfe^rinrieedt, denominational, ifow, tried by this test, 
4|tt*mSs 'Qoltege is much less denominational than. Univer- 
sfy ^CoHtigfe. From an analysis of students given in . die 
eotitocft tt£ thfe University question, it appears that one* 
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half of the students of University College befofig<to4lrt 
single body of Presbyterians. The advantage of this jnuaiflU 
eent endowment is enjoyed chiefly by this one body. . Ha 
did not find fault with this, he was naturally :proud of -the 
sagacity of his countrymen in getting the lion's share and io 
turning this endowment to the gratuitous educaiioa of theii 
ministers while other bodies have to expebd large sums 
for the support of Colleges. (Cheers.) Queen's College: was 
by no means so denominational in its results. Thftswixifbto 
or students belonging to the Church of Scotland, txtixufottr 
of those in the Divinity Hall, is only about one-fourihiofc tfaa 
whole number. It has been argued in favor of thejaoa-iefir 

flous character of the system of Toronto, that -although* 
roteBtant families might send their sons to a denominational 
college, you could never expect Roman Catholics to dcithfei 
Now, what is the actual state of the case ? Why, thatftbft 
proportion of Eoman Catholics is four times greater atQuda&'s 
College than at University College, arid this oan xeadilytbe 
understood. Any conscientious Boman.Catholic would -qiifedL 
rather run the risk of having his son's Catholicism sbakeb-*k 
a denominational college, than have his very Christianity 
sdpped in the cold chilling atmosphere of £ xelifeiouSfefi col- 
lege. (Applause.) « 

While ascribing the failure of the University endb\ci»5nt 
to the monopolising spirit of the city of TorontOy-it .wouldjWi 
but fair to acknowledge the fact that a better" $pirit is .using 
there, and that there are many citizens ..of Toronto who <*& 
deeply deplore the whole matter as*any truB-hearted €inafliaii 
can do, and are anxious for a reform*. Aboye all, cau.^for-; 
get the fact that it was L a Toronto man who, amidst the l&tat . 
and ungenerous obloquy xrf his fellow citizens, hafiifor patriate 
ism to expose in its true colors this -scandalous-' monopoly^ 
which compromised the honor of his native'land, a64$nra#. 
discredit on the oause of learning. Dr. Byer&on Has xposecL 
an imperishable monument to himself in the Common School 
System of Canada, and only one thing more Was necessary iot 
complete the obligation of a grateful country. To that task, 
the reform of the higher education of the country, he .'has » 
bent his energies, and he will be untrue to his antecedents if 
he relax his efforts before he has accomplished, his purpose. 
Before sitting down I would only remark that I have scraps- , 
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lously avoided any remark that would reflect on the efficiency 
of the accomplished,, professors in University College. Not 
thing could be further from my purpose than to disparage the 
teaching in that institution. Indeed the teaching, even act 
cording to the reduced standard, is the great redeeming feature 
of the whole matteir ; for one is glad to find something real 
amid so much that is hollow. I would give the professors the 
credit for a desire to have other colleges placed in a position 
of firir and honorable rivalry, and I am sure they would be 
ultimate gainers by submitting to a reform which, by raising 
the standard of education and extending its influence, would 
▼indicate the honor of the nation and elevate learning in the 
estimation of the people. 

The Rev. Principal Leitch then moved the adoption of the 
first Resolution, and concluded his eloquent address amidst 
]ood and continued applause. 

The Resolution was seconded by John Fraser, Esq. 

His Worship the Mayor having again read the Resolution, 
and put the same to the meeting, it was carried, with great 
pheering. 

* HON. ALEXANDER CAMPBELL'S SPEECH. ' 

The Hon. Alexander Campbell rose to move the second 
Resolution t— 

w That the University of Toronto, although monopolizing 
the ample national endowment, granted for higher education, 
has hitherto failed to accomplish the object contemplated by 
its establishment ; that no chartered colleges have been in- 
duced 16 affiliate themselves to it ; that its benefits have 
been restricted chiefly to Toronto and its neighborhood ; and 
that the entire expenditure of the national endowment 
through it and University College does not reach the people 
at large, for whose benefit such an endowment was intended. n 

In rising to move the resolution, the Hon. Mr. Campbell 
took occasion to express his pleasure at the interest which 
was manifested in this question of education by the people 
of Kingston. It was a great pleasure to those who had to 
speak, to know that the large audience then before him had 
been called together by the simple announcement that such a 
dieting would be held, and without the placards, the adver- 
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tisemehts, the newspaper paragraphs, and the machinery gear 
erally employed for the purpose of calling together meetings 
of that kind. They would be charged, lie had no, doubt, 
with being actuated by local interests and feelingfeu Tbat,\to 
some extent would be true ; they were. interested in QueenJs ' 
College, which exercised an important influence in this local* 
ity and throughout the country, and on these grounds they 
were interested in its welfare, » The. people .of Kingston for 
their resources and population had taken no mean part in its 
creation. They had sat by its cradle, they had witnessed the 
struggles of its youth, and they hoped to seei it in its vigor- 
ous manhood. (Cheers.) Its usefulness endeared it toithe 
people of this city and tothe people of the Province* Bujt let 
it not be supposed that because they had these interests and 
acknowledged it .frankly, that their views were altogether 
narrow and t selfish ; the aim of this agitation was to being 
home to eveay. family in Canada, so far as may be consistent 
with a University education, the benefits of an, endowment 
intended, for the whale of Upper Caoada for that purpoee. 
The. general scope of their ideas was not selfish, was .not 
local ; it was not that they wished to obtain a portion of the 
public money for Queen's College alone, hut to dif&w over 
the whole of Canada the good intended for the whole of 
Canada. (Hear, hear, and cheers.) The resolution,, with 
which, be had been entrusted was one which required *a 
copious use of figures, and he begged .their indulgence for 
troubling them in this particular, while be would endeavour 
to show what was the extent- of this University endowment 
and what might have been done with it. T&e : commence- 
ment of this endowment originated many years ago, in 1837 
or 1828. The first charter for a University was gi»nted,>y 
$ Boyal Charter of His Majesty George IV, on the 15th; of 
March, 1828, which .established a University at or- near. York 
(Toronto) almost exclusively devoted to the interests of the 
Church of- England. The Bishop of the. Diocese was <ap- 
pointed Visitor, and the Governor of the Province Chancellor;- 
Hue President of the University was. required to be one. ia 
Holy Orders of the Church of England, — The Professors we?e 
to be members of the same church, who had signed the Thirty- 
nine Articles. No religious tester qualification was required 
fif students, except from those in Divinity, To thisrUniyer-r 
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flfty of King's College real estate was granted limited to 
£15,000 per annum. In the real absence then as now of 
any dominant Church in Canada, it was not long before the 
exclusive character of this College attracted the attention of 
' the people and government - of this country. In answer to 
the representations which were sent home, a despatch wad 
gent out by the then Colonial Secretary, (since Lord Goder- 
ioh,) dated Nov. 8, 1832, in which the Legislature was asked 
by the Crown to consider in what manner the said Univer- 
sity could be best constituted for the general advantage of 
society ; and in 1837 the Legislature, " to meet the desire 
and circumstances of the colony," abolished the Church of 
England clauses in the charter. In 1849 the alterations hav- 
ing been found insufficient, and because a University for the 
advancement of learning in Upper Canada, established upon 
principles calculated to conciliate the confidence and insure 
the support of all classes and denominations of her Majesty's 
subjects, would, under the blessing of Divine Providence, en» 
courage the pursuit of literature; science and art, and thereby 
greatly tend to promote the best interests, religious, moral 
and intellectual, of the people at large,' 1 the University 
of Toronto was substituted for King's College, and the pre* 
amble of the act making this change, further but vainly 
recited, ,4 it was hoped that the evil consequences of frequent' 
appeals to Parliament on the subject of the constitution and 

Svernment of the University would be avoided." Under 
a new arrangement there was to be no faculty of divinity, 
but faculties of law, medicine and arts, and all existing- col- 
leges with University powers were invited to affiliate on sur* 
rendering all such powers, save in the faculty of divinity ;: 
and upon doing this they might send a member to the senate: 
—The act also provided for four scholarships td each courtly, 
two to be endowed by the University upon two being en* 
dowed by the county municipality. In 1853 there occurred 
another change, and the preamble of the act for that year 
recites for what causes this was undertaken : " Whereas the 
enactments hereinafter repealed have failed to effect the end 
proposed by the Legislature in passing them, inasmuch as 
no college or educational institution hath under them become 
affiliated to the University to which they relate ; and many pa* 
rents and others are deterred by the expense and other cause* 
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firom? sending the youth under their charge to be educated in * 
large city, distant, in many cases, from their homes, and 
> whereas from these and other causes many do and will pros* 
ecute their studies in other institutions in various parts of the 
Province, to whom it is just and right to afford facilities for 
obtaining those scholastic honors and rewards which their 
diligence and proficiency may deserve," and again, u whetea* 
experience has proved the principles embodied in her Ma- 
jesty's Royal Charter for the University of London to be 
well adapted for the attainment of the objects aforesaid, and 
for removing the difficulties and objections referred to." By 
this Act of 1853 all other colleges wens recognized f the Cm* 
versity was empowered to examine and confer degrees upon 
their students. All the colleges were to be affiliated, and 
they were not asked to abrogate their own University pow- 
ers, but to hold them id abeyance only, and their students 
might hold University scholarship** University College waa 
constituted in the same Act as a separate corporation* The 
Governor was empowered to assign such portion of the lands 
Vested by the Act in the Crown as he might think accessary ; 
and by clause fifty-seven, the ' Governor in Council may 
authorize such permanent improvements of additions to the 
buildings on the said property as may be necessary for the 
purposes of the said institutions respectively , By section 54 
ft is provided that any surplus of the savi University fund 
remaining at the end of any year after defraying the expenses 
payable otti of the same, shall constitute a fund to be appropriated 
by Parliament for academic education in Upper Canada. This 
clause was substituted for another in the bill, making a spe* 
dfta. grant to existing colleges in Upper Canada, on condition 
of surrendering their University powers, the sum to t* 
granted having been left blank. 

To pursue the. history of the College afterwards will per> 
haps tresspass too much on the course of other gentlemen 
wJoo are to speak, and therefore I will not follow it up e&- 
eeptog incidentally, but rather direct attention to some point* 
in my resolution. That resolution is : 

2 "Thai the University of Toronto, although monopolism 
tag the. ample national endowment, . granted for higher educar 
tkm, .has hitherto failed to accomplish the object contemplated 
by ita establishment ; that ik> chartered colleges have boa* w 
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duced to affiliate themselves to it ; that its benefits Kate be^f 
restricted ohiefly to Toronto and its neighborhood ; and that 
the entire expenditure of the national endowment through it 
and University College does not reach the people at large, for 
whose benefit such endowment was intended. 

Now you will see in the first place, the truth of the cori^ 
eluding sentence of tKis resolution is established by the ex- 
tradt which I read to you from thd despatch of the Homa 
Government. The concluding sentence is that the benefit of 
this endowment was intended for the people at large; • But 
besides asserting that fact* it asserts others j first, that thisr 
endowment was ample, and that although thfe Toronto Uni- 
versity has monopolised it, it has failed to accomplish its ob- 
ject As to the ample character of this endowment, Dr. Leiteh 
has mentioned to you the annual incotne that might be de- 
rived. In addition, I will give . the particulars, shewing the 
amount of Und originally given to the University, the amount 
of sales arid the figures, sp that you may judge iot yourselves 
of its ample nature, The original endowment of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto was 226,000 aeres, exclusive of 160 [or 160] 
acres in Toronto. Out of the 226,000 acres there had been 
sold 201,964 acres for $1,332,875, leaving 24,087 acres, re* 
presenting a capital of $168,239, or a total capital of $1,500,- 
684, besides the 150 acres in Toronto known as University 
Park. $1,500,000 at 7 per cent, per annum* wotild yieldan 
annual income of $105,000. This capital of $1,500,634 had 
been diminished by the buildings account $300,000, and it 
would require to complete them, say, $10,000 ; and the mu- 
seum and library $20,000, or a total of $330,000, leaving the- 
capital $1,170,634. But to call the capital $1,500,000, at 7 
p6r cenfy it would yield annually #80,500. 

These figures shew you the noble endowment oriffinaUy. 
conferred, not for the benefit of any class, but for the benefit 
of all classes. That capital if it had hot been spent in build- 
ing would have represented an annual interest of $105,000; 
I presume that Dr. Leitch when speaking of j£20,000, meant 
£20,000 sterling, and the figures that I give you are the same, 
fiat unfortunately for the present generation and for succeed- 
ing generations, this large fund does not remain intact,' apart 
is Irretrievably gone. It may give character to Toronto, «nd 
I acknowledge, that to a great extent, I sympatize with 'the! 
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feeling which induces mankind to embellish places of educa- 
cation, it is a feeling in which we acquiesce ;" Sui'Wifch- &ffefc- 
fence to this fund arid in this instance, one must abkhowfed^e 
that the expenditure has been almost untfafranliable; arid id- 
Heed, but for certain sanctions of Parliament' it would 'have 
4>een wholly so. There has Been sperit upon the building ti&- 
count up to the close df 1859, nearly $300,000, and tfc*fc 
money whicli belonged to the whole Country, and which was 
'given for the bedeflt of the whole countfry; hag beeri speht ok 
%he University df Toronto, which may or may ii'ot givda 
ttigher education to those who frequent it. But it is ndt 
calculated to do good in . the way that those fritownfetowi 
the endowment intended. 1 suppose' that perhitps $t«0,000 
more will be jiecessary: The Museuin a^-Lioi^ty'ha^ 
been set down as requiring $1O,OQ0 ^i^/ :, whfch :, ts v gO!i4i 
That Tfduld reduce this capital to $1,170,000; i iiaB»-afld#- 
ance for contingencies, biit a£ Dr: Leitch says, they have a r&- 
markable power of spending. I therefore reduce it to $1,150,006. 
Even that is k noble endowment stfll left at f the disposal of 
Parliament for the purpose of higher eddpaticaf.. Thafc tikiaia 
ample we cad judge for ourselves, $%0$K)6 ^V&r-for &fefftff-i 
pose of Higher eduqatioii.' Tou know the number of ^tiid^ate 
o£ Queeuts Coltegd, arid you kntfw th^ir attailiiriehtt, afct'ife 
income of that institution is only $ll',000| y ahd^ 7 fc'th*t 
University Has done for higher education whit it ha^'witte $$$- 
000, what may not be done with $40,000. ViBtpVm OollegeW* al- 
io $11,000, Trinity Gcfllege $12,000. .^CcAipette the magtfifi*«t 
endowment of .Toronto University With tt&t of iny ^bf *ttofre 
'Colleges,, tM compare the * flfcuM - I haWMrftfi! ffea# fcew 
'drawn up- a brief statement of the.huirfS* <fi^ 
'and the expenditure in a variety bf Golleges-in Wpp& Cffnada, 
New York and Massachusetts. In Toron^-IM««^tl^ 
Return 190 students as University Studehte. JJtfl^Mlte 
already explained the use of that phrase. It'iS^iftfatftfifct 
although they return that number, yet there arte in tfcfcX3oU*ge 
Apparently but ail average of 48. But, sit-, tikei the trboleoeor- 
penditure. There ax6 attending the University Either actual 
students, or students from other College^, of persons wfcb 3d 
not attend any College, 190, and they have a revenueof #53,858. 
: But that does not give you so true a view as the other. • Lease 
oit Toronto University arid take the teaching %ody; Uttivbrnly 
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•Cofege^itfcey hayje there aja jwrage of 48 students ; *nd 
t ^ revenue expended is nearly #40,000, and jet all that isirre- 
»PQCtiye of the immense sum devoted to the buildings. 
< : , ^ , Trinity College they educate ,24 students at an expendi- 
ture of $12*000; in Queen's College 133 at an expense of 
,:$jj,000^ <»A Victoria College, 169 students , at an expense .of 
t&iljOyft The nupber of stndent& jn M'Gill College is very 
ifergfy. $>r_they have all the .Faculties there except Theology, 
j^pd tbey spenf there in 185% $12,480. In Laval College in 
jQpebefc belonging to the Roman Catholics, -where the education 
i»,g<x>d 9^d the Prpfewors men of great learning, the expense 
0V^u$Jj6»QQQ, Now j these are our own Universities, and the 
L €£P$n4iture,of all of them is below one half, and some of th^m 
fc below, one Jfywpth that, of University College. Take the system 
_jn Ne^ JSfark Stated *p$ljwe can always apply ourselves feqpfi- 
.$ii$X tQ t^ex*mp$e| we$n& in the States in many ^pecto, 
/W*u$e they are, a practical and economical people, and as a ruje 
'i L 4h^,l^,tW they; ffetj value wr their public money., Lathe 
R g^of^ewYprk r Columbia College, with 153 students, ej:- 
-jpideft $48,6^7 V: of which $6>5l5 was ^rned in { the v sha'pe' of 
pfmr i y$W^uQplle& i (2£7 students) $23,317, fees, $8,6«5 ; 
.Hapten , Allege, (134) $2%348, ffa^MQ^'^oWt (9$) 
Jtrl0;*79,fqes.$t67 rtlnivewityofthe city of New ^ort/wjth 
-fiTft, tfi&ats, (lOQ.cp^iafo^ 129,preparatory and 320 medical 
.jtodfiftjss»jw4,:i,Q mr^cMs olAvi) #13,649; fee? $6,720,;. Afodi- 
m*i liO?,&tudeut^$W,803. fees $2,246; Bochester, UYstu- 
4*tott^* *fr $4,749. ,._,., 

vi»il llW& goftj $h«t at#tiitica of several other Colleges, all show* 
tii^^ftan^wmpa^ve results I will however adduce one- 
,ASmd**MWP* ^Harvard University, near Boston, the oldest 
Y Btoitemtff on ;t%g . Coi^ept, and one . of, whQse.£rfiduatea J ;ire 
B&nktfta fiapRine|B* s pf seeing bare, tQ-nigh f t in the perso^aftjie 
.Sww^ble Archdeacon, has upon it* books 443 under-grad^atps 
ottilc463 jr^B^al , ^tuden^— students of law, medicine a^d 
theology. -.The total is 896 upon the books, educated ^t an ex- 
>nmae of $64^90- Yheir education is equal to that of Toronto 
rtfrtttee. u 1 .4^t ther^ftflreKMr, Chai^a^ it ,^s beyond doubt 
4todl^'&&>K9^ ^^o^ai^p^i^timatin^. tfa, coinjara^e 
ettWimt.iiMtet^iMl^W^iJ haye^iy^, and whjqh are not c<m- 
Jfo*dvt*1P^*d* ^JHB**e^^ ▼«!&. ; I tip 

not, sir, make any comment upon the manner in which this 
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large endowment is expended, because there is another resolu- 
tion which aims at that. But I wiH reftrtp it ctirflf<Jrily^a»d 
that not ^rith reference to fhe atoounfc of ?extraivagdh<fe and; 
waste, bat with reference to those points in my o#n resoldtidri, 
that the entire expendftufe of thd -natkrfialr eiwi^wtnetit tbroiigb 
Toronto University and Cdllfegej does ' not re&cfc the country art-- 
large. Now the gross revenue of this University was $33;&%c 
awa the «xpenditure in the Bursar's Offit^fe'^,186iG6.;.' fc 
tWnk it is a large gum ; you can judge far j^ursehHes. JEore 
niy part, r $63,0OO is not a sum to warrant eight thousand dci*; 
lars expense in collecting it> even where the annual receipts in-*' 
clUde considerable s urns received on account Of capita^ '- Oi 
Uii'iVersity expenses thfe Bursar's office, including incidentab, 
was: put down at $8,186 8* ; University '&c*a,ritt,0fiflMv 
niakifig $11,212 89. The twenty examiners were:Uiiiva?sity; 
officers, (but 'University College occupied their time chiefly^' 
aridnine of them were' College Professors,) received $1,760, half , 
of Which should be charged to the University atari half to ithd 
College, making $880; 66 scholarships (many only char^df. 
fir a part iJf the year, but duringthat part) costing $6,013* bite*; 
fdurth of which should go to the University aiicuhfee-fouithfl'. 
to the College, $1,503 ; and the prizes in the same r pfldpc*tioiaj' 
$956/ or $239 to the University-^-making'th* University tcA 
<jbhtit $13,834 89. The College account' would present****, 
portion of exafniners,' $880 \ of scholarships, $45i& r<* 
pria&, $717- ; 12 Professors, 122,480 ; servants; $&,39f 9* sto* 
tionery >and printing (including |>eriodicais, $&0,95&f; 'dtjitiaiw 
^y,%007 38 ; advertising, ; $a77 33J,v$2,794 *,< ^dwridemtd^ 
frl;$13 54 ;' resident' aftd' mrttint expense, $5^4^8h^ fawtfilb 
add Mrnisliings, $5,678 86, wh ; teh; *X>10 -\mmnt:rti&k4Bty: 
vfcwfld he $567^tdtal, $39>232<'"85. Sttttdry itett»J^B«aiJ 
<fen<tefoh director of "observatory, $4#4# ; cottages for obsfetvefcg. 
cbs*r$4,762 ; ' efcpendfcd on groUtfiis in 1459, Ift^Sflu; faeV 
$1'^60;- ot«erva«ory salaries ^including $l#6tf to Sftot King* 
sj6h,irho gets a Salary a^ a profess^), $3,725 ;vfuel for obsenfe 
a%y, $11T ; stationery, $83 J *&ci4entafc<if all kindft' $*8flir 
ihukingan expenditure upon 'the observatory of $4>411i Iftoihi 
thfese charges against the obsfetvotory in Tot&bto ttetoutieno* 
nfotild be abl6 to°judge of th€» liberality of tbe : prqjwafd <tf Wr 
Batch and his coadjutor* iii ♦ ateiimifcg -tite toaA^Awtt «4 
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counts of 1869 it appeared that there were charges in that yeas: 
against the museum of $3,980 ; library, $7,460 ; buildings, 
$71,961 ; grounds, $6,256 ; museum fittings, $3,270. The[ 
total expenditures up to December 31, 1859, of capital in seen- • 
rtties, buildings and library, were $1,117,729 ; and of income, 
$882,927,— shewing that everything is done op. the most hand- . 
some and liberal scale, and the result is 48 students are edu- 
cated. .(Loud cheers.) I would now draw your attention tq 
the buildings* They have in England and Ireland several 
Colleges established, whose relative cost will be given by some: 
other gentleman. The building in Toronto, will cost $350,000. , 
The Gollegee at Belfast and Cork cost £34,000 and £32>00©,- 
so that you. see this poor young country expends j680,000 where* 
in Ireland or. England, overflowing with wealth, they expend 
only -£32>0Q0. Gentlemen, all this expenditure has had the. 
effect Which it conki npt'&il to have, of exhausting all the funds 
the 'Univeraii^'had. In the original Charter: of the University 
as it now exists, it was intended that there shoujd be a surplus, 
and I concur in Dr. Leitch's remarks, that evidence of the most 
conclusive kind is found of the liberal spirit of that Act. In : 
the quotation made from the statute by Dr. Leitch it is. evident 
that the people who framed that Act did not contemplate, or. 
desire that the entire expenditure of the endowment fund should 
be made "in Toronto, but over all tho country, so as to give facil- 
ities to ail to gain scholastic attainments. And after estab- 
lishing the University as an examining body and the College 
as a teaching body, they, enacted that any surplus remaining, at 
the end of the year, should constitute '1 a'fund ' to be appropri- 
ated by Parliament for, academic education in Upper Canada. 
There is the most conclusive evidenqe, that the expenditure was 
not to be confined to Toronto, but, that after a certain sum had > 
ipen appropriated in that way, t^at the remainder of the fund 
was to be distributed over the province for, the purpose of higher, 
education. Now: they have gone on year after, year expending 
the: money, so that in later years there has been up surplus. In, 
1852itheifeiWaa.ii-swplvs.9f $22>300, that was intended to bfc 
eappendedifc other parts of the Province. It was intended 
thai the people in JjQnflon, and Saxnia, &c., should haye' the. 
tiEfflefltiot that eurplu^, .but instead of giving it to. others they 
oararied itato.the credit of theinye^tmept fund ; in 1853, a sur- 
plus of $12,148 was carried to the credit of Surplus Fund. 
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Ja 1854 they had a surplus of $1&,475, in 1855, $696, fa 
1856 $1370,— *nd after that, first in 185.7 po surplus, in;18§$ 
nothing, and 1859 nothipg, and Mr. Chairman, but. fprthiai 
Agitation there never would be a surplus ^gain from no^r to 
the end of the worlc|. (Cheers.) This surplus in 1854,:5,:6 f 
Vould give^ were it not otherwise appropriated undej the' 
prepent fjniverajty admini§tratiqn, a sum of $36,0^0. The^ 
J^ursar i? asked, ^h$re is that mpqev, and he says it is sup- 
posed ^o be lying in tfye fynfg pf Tapper Canada* (Cheers.). 
The supposition thaf tfyere is njoijey lying in the. !^apk is 
pleasapt, but. the reality is more plea§ap£ (Cheers.) This ia' 
the $aje of maters we <|e s ire,tq rpmeply, We. can^oj; J)^ 
accused of being illiberal ixx .making th<| effort. r . . r 

§o much for tl^e en<}owment ; as to thp r-esuTte pf Ais .sys-^ 
tap, we say tha| \% h^s failed. It wap jntep^ed that Colleges; 
sWuld affiliate ; upi^e have donp ^p. Rightly or, wrongly^ 
(as I think, rightly, but rightly or wrongly) people in thig 
cpgntjTyrppfer Colleges, ponjaected with religion, and the de- 
Bqi#iaations pf Canada^ Jiave take# theis ground \\x this rear 
pect. The Churph of England has' Trinity College ; the fyetb* 
odists have yictori^ College at Cpbp.urg \ aqd, because they 
do not believe in this -system, the Jtomaii Catholics have 
t^val College, an^tjie Presbyterian? have Queen's College 
;pr the same reason j and t}iese denominations include four- 
fifths of the people pf Upper Canad^u You Lays ijere then 
the strongest evidenpe to shew t'batthe people of this ppun try- 
do prefer Colleges cqnnecte^ with their various religious be* 
liefsL Tjheq t sir, the Toronto Uniyersi$y has failed^ because 
it has not attracted students, frqjn. other parts of the couotry, 
This result^ perhaps from tfye distance. People are npt rich 
in this country, ^nq do not sen^ their sons there even though 
£30 is offered them, But perhaps they are Jiof satisfied with 
the system. For instance many a man would prefer to send 
his; sons to a denominational College nqt of his own persua- 
sion than tp send them tq a Oqllege where no profession of 
religion was ipade. It has failed for these and other reasons, 
but principally % think because the system did not concur 
with the feelings of the.peqple on that very point. It has 
failed because of its intubate connection with University Col- 
lege, because t^elwoiweidenticalT-becau^e the whole of ^x% 
xnoney belonging to the country has heen directed to that 
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channel* It. is not possible that any existing College can 
Compete* on fair grounds with tTniyersKyCoueg^ since ft 
spends the whole of the University endowment, charges no 
fees for tuition, spends , nearly $6,CfOO a year in scholarships^ 
has a tutor at the public expense to prepare pupils for.matri-" 
emulation, and a preparatory school at $23,200 a year pre* 
paring pupils. How can they compete on these terms ? It 
id impossible to suppose' that men having due respect for 
themselves would affiliate or qompete upon such terms as 
these, and therefore has that system failed,' And from these 
causes th^ truth of the last position in my resolution is mani- 
fest. The leading idea which actuates me in the part which 
I am taking this night is this, that the endowment was in* 
tended for alL And I know of no better means than to as- 
sist the various Colleges which have shewn the abiiiity and 
the inclination to assist themselves. (Cheers.) These are the 
channels which the people themselves prefer, ' 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have done, and I will add 
this merely that I trust it will not be said that we aim. at any 
fhing like destruction, that we are governed by any influence 
likely to affect the existence of this large endowment, or the} 
interests of Toronto University or College. We are not hefe 
for the ' purpose of abolishing Toronto university or dimin- 
ishing its influence. We wish to increase it. Neither are 
we here for the purpose of destroying this munificent endow-' 
irient, but of seeing that it goes in the best channels to ac- 
complish the purposes for which it was intended. T? either, 
are, we here for the purpose of destroying' University College^ 
We are actuated by no illiberal principles towards thatCol-' 
lege, we are anxious that it should be preserved ; that its en- 
dowment should not be taken away. Every one; would "bfc 
Ssady to give a share to University College. Dr. Cook' and 
r. jJyersrtn proposed to give it twice as much, as they asked 
for any other College. University College is national merely 
in name, because the nation prefers denominational Colleges. 
What we aim at is this, not to destroy this College, 'but to, 
serve the whole and make them useful. We desire that this 
n*oney should not be used in such a manner as to destroy the^ 
Colfcges established in various parts of the country, %hich it, 
vui ao it this system is continued. That is the system wMoft 
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.we. wish to'attaeki atd not to atteck either the XJhiVersitjr or 
University College, but to serve. them all (Loud cheering,) 

Hon; Mr. Campbell concluded by moving the second re^o- 
lutipn, given above. 

Alexander Cowan, Esq., seconded the resolution, which was 
put to the meeting by ffis Worship the Mayor, and unatri* 
mously carried, with much applause. 



SPEECH OF THE REV. PRESIDENT KELEES; 
VICTORIA COLLEGE, COtSOVFRQ. 

Mr. Mayor^ — 

I feel some delicacy, Sir, as I am riot a citizen of Kfagftlxny'fa 
addressing this audience/ and only do' so because of the' kind and 
urgent request of the friends at whose desire this meeting has b&ti 
Called. There is scarcely any need of words of mine, after the Very 
.able and convincing arguments to which you faave already listened. 
Nearly every aspect of the subject has been prfesented, and if ifiy 
came to the meeting under 1 doubts, those doubts' ' mubt haire been 
t ery much modified I am called upon to moVe the following Rescn 

lotion : — 

• "i 

"That although the statute made provision thai; the TfnWefslty 
of Toronto should be separated from i Univcriity College, the : t#Q 
bodies are now practically identical, so that t\i& University dtfed not 
act as a check' upon the College ; that in' any reformatory iri^ilre 
to maintain a uniform standard of education, and* secure the efficiency 
of the Colleges, there should be a central Universitv B6ard,*im#aW 
tlally constitttted or' equally connected with the affiliated CoHe!^^ 

; We have, Mr. Mayor, been very much misre^r^ented/ duiftig'thei 
ptwess of this tJniversity, Reform J movement And' we'haSre^jpcH 
cially befen charged with silfish' l aims. Our motive* iafri Beta ito- 
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tngnodi I think, sir, it. is a sufficient reply to. say that what our 
opponents have to deal #Hti is not so much our motives as our fried' 
kures. , Let us grant thsHi the motives of our adversaries are as pure 
.fed our own, and let us rest the question/ not on motives which are 
known only to God, but on the character and tendency of the respect- 
toe systems. If a system be' exclusive and selfish in itself and in its 
effects, then no intentions; however pure, should redeetfi it from reprp± 
bation. Now, sir, so far front oiir desiring >ny thing iti itself narrowj 
one-sided or sectional, we have from the very outset sought to discuss 
this question on the broadest national grounds. We have not asked 
anything for ourselves that we have not at the same time demanded 
for all classes of the community. Indeed the main objection which 
we have urged against the Toronto system* is, that it is not broad 
enough ; that under the garb of a pretended nationality it is practi- 
cally serving the purpose of a party: Wha*t we complain of is the 
narrowness of the so-called Provincial University; and ita consequent 
inadequacy to meet the public wants: The tendency is nothing less 
than that of centralising in one single College all the higher educa- 
tion of ihk great country^ This resolution; very properW refers, tp 
ihe injustice and impolicy qi merging i^'e University of Toronto into 
University College. The University Act of 1853 was conceived, to 
some extent at least, in a liberal spirit, but the law (defective in 
itself) has not been liberally administered — wherever the blame may 
lie. , The University of 'Toronto has become University College, and 
University College has become the University of Torontp ; and, as 
masters now .sCand, the distinction only serves to double the drain 
on the .endowment, without accomplishing the original, design of 
afljljailpg tjie* oilier Colleges.. It is against this state of things that w$ 
protest^ apd, whatever the motives of its defenders, the scheme itself 
^eminently narrow and sectional., . It is" without a parallel in any 
o,theJ? civilised country. Is England satisfied with one single College .j 
has she not several Universities and some eighty Colleges \ ''Neither 
can any precedent be found in Scotland or Ireland. If you pass to 
the Continent* .in Prussia alone there are no less than : six ](Jnijre.r8i- 
ties ;,in Austria,- ten ;. anct in the whole of Germany nearly thirty.' 
Li ftew England you find a large number of Colleges, and Colleges 
certainly , not inferior to University College^ Toronto. In the little 
$tate of Connecticut there are three Universities, and you will not 
find a sipgle intelligent man in the State that would desire the abo- 
lition of any one of them. In Massachusetts there are three Univer- 
sities, each of which has its own peculiar foundation, and perfoms its 
owapequliar work, nor will any. one say that the State is not the 
'better fcr the existence of the three. Such is the example of other 
countries both iii Europe and America; but Canada, with an im- 
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©ne solitary College in Toronto ! With the British' Woodflotfhte 
in our veina, iu the possession of British libertv and law, endowC^ 
with the energy of the Saxon intellect and inheriting the priceless 
heirloom of the Saxon literature and language, surely the time will 
come when the people of Canada, will require not only one bat as 
the Colleges now established among us ! 

If these Colleges were not in existence* they would need to be 
created ; now that they are established and have been m successful 
operation for so many years> it doe* seem most impolitic and even 
fcuieidal to destroy them, or to undermine them by means of one 
great monopoly* If need be* let them all be united under one eotn : 
totm Senate \ we have made this proposal ; but if it be not accepted, 
then we must continue to struggle on in our independent existence 
is distinct Universities. - ' 

I cannot delay to point out the many advantages of a system' 6t 
diffusion as opposed to that of centralisation. It encourages compe- 
tition \ it provides for conflicting views and interests } it refiders ed- 
ucation more easily accessible { and it tends in various Ways to pro- 
mote the education of a larger numben Hundreds of ^onths hftve 
been educated in Queen's College and Victoria College who trdDld 
otherwise have grown np in ignorance* This arises Sri prtH fr6m' J ftie 
rery activity and zeal of Christian denominations, ai well «s ftorii 
the natural confidence which our people repose in their Uhtrtersftfea. 
One of the members x>f the Legislature said to trie rit Quebec : * Ybd 
Methodists are evetywbere. w Sir, ft is good forthe country ffart'fiot 
only Methodists, but I*rcsbyterians are everywhere. Thejr go Every- 
where/ not only topreachthe Gospel, but in £reachinft the tJcfepei'to 
Encourage science and civilization ;*nd ifr is, the wisdom of th^ 'State 
to encourage such cp-opcrcitioivandnottorepelif. By -means of flifcE 
assistance the State will multiply a hundred-foK! her educatedftatri', 
and what is more, will guard against the fatal divorce of science: afcS 
religion. And no worse calamity can befal any State than that jjer 
men of science should be generally irreligious.; and this must ihfeyi* 
tably result in the same proportion as the.rcjigious persuasions of tnij 
land stand aloof from the chief schools where science is taught! Tot 
nothing can be clearer than that all- educated persons tfttl'^be 
without religion when all religions persons are without ridftfcaWotft* * : 

It is lawful to be taught by even an opponent, 'and m 3teutfti£ 
the advantages of a number of Colleges as distingufcheff ; '4rbt« ta& 
ttfteme of centralising education in one 1 College,, tf iH^rttefi^Jjtt 
ttvert t6 the former writing of those now irrayed S^alfiWM^W 
1&5* when this University agitation bagan, one ^tfcifemHtyfl 
warmest of our assailants Warthe Leader newspaper of Toronto 1* 

e 
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k interesting to contrast the tone and stylo of reasoning adopted by 
that paper then with what appeared in the same journal six years 
before, when the present University Act was before the Legislature* 
Permit me to read the following extracts from the Leader of 1853 ; 
" Ten years hence, it will seem extraordinary that enlightened and 
44 liberal statesmen should a few years ago have attempted to place 
"University education on a basis of centralization, which every one 
" will then admit to have been entirely unsuited to the condition 
'* and wants of society. It is now all but generally admitted that we 
44 cannot centralize University education without practically with* 
" holding its benefits from many who under a system of wise and gen- 
" erous diffusion would be enabled to avail themselves of its advantages.- 
"In accordance with the'want felt and acknowledged, the Government 
44 have proposed to themselves this much needed reform. So long as 
44 the University of Toronto is based on the principle of centralisa- 
44 Hon; so long as it remains a mammoth institution, gradually con- 
44 taming its own capital, and marching rapidly toward, the gaol of 
44 extinction ; it is impossible to look upon its position as satisfactory. 
44 Indeed it has imbibed the principle of mortality,' and presents be* 
44 neath the hectic flush of apparent prosperity, symptoms of unmis- 
44 takeablo decay. An actuary would in a few minutes be a»ble to 
'! predict, with precise accuracy, the moment when the last sands 
"•would M through the glass — when the last penny of capital would 
44 be absorbed. The disease that preys on the vitals of the institution 
41 points to a snre fatality • There is no time then to be lost in ap* 
lying the remedy, if this educational fund, destined to benefit 
Canadian youth, not only in. the present but in future generations,' 
44 is not to be engnlphed by the profligacy and ill-management of the 
"passing hoar. Now is the time for committing it to an economi- 
44 csl administration. Now is also the time for giving its benefits 
44 that diffusive 'directions which will extend them to all parts of 
H tJpper Canada." 

'The writer goes on to show that the Reform was opposed chiefly 
by the Professors of the then University, and hints to them that 
their interested motives are very obvious. 

Now, fir, all this is the very language that we are employing and 
it is just as applicable now as it was in 1853. There is still the same 
extravagance and the same exclusion of the other Colleges. The 
liberal design of the law is not secured. We adopt, sir, this extract' 
from ih* Leader, and as an accused person once appealed "from. 
Philip drank to Philip sober," so we appeal from the Leader of 1859 
p thtsZaufcr of 1853." " Anidl may.'adcNhat this quptation, besides . 
Wng a valuable testimony in favour of our present agitation, stfowi 
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•- * 

v&X clearly what construction was j>ut upon the existing A^pt J?bf% 
jt' was passed. \ . * 

Again, Sir, mark the injustice of the existing monopoly as favor- 
ing the preferences of one small portion of the community, at th* 
expense of the rest. A very large number of the people ofthis.com> 
try have a deep and long-cherished conviction in favor of denomina- 
tional Colleges., They We evinced, and are evincing, their view* 
in the most unraistakeable manner; they are making great sacrifice* 
in support of their honest convictions; they have reared Colleges; 
they are doing much to sustain them ; and they would rather forego 
their jus.t cjaim to public aid, than do violence to their principles.— 
Yet they are just and generous to other*. They say let those who 

E refer University College, hayc the benefits of it; and let that Col- 
*ge be sufficiently endowed ; but they ask for the same justice and 
consideration to be extended to themselves and their own College*, 
po they receive that consideration ] Are we treated in that fair and 
liberal spirit which we show towards our opponents, No, our oppo- 
nents say they must not only have a College, but the only College at 
least the only endowed College. These Toronto professors demand 
the exclusive right of higher education ; they are to be the only an* 
thorized instructors of youth. They demand the right of educating 
not only those of their own way of thinking, but all other class**, 
Wesleyans, Presbyteries, Episcopalians, Roman Catholics, all must 
be forced up to University College, or grow up in ignorance. W* 
say there are " many men of many minds," and let honest scruple* 
fce respected. Qur opponents say no, let our scruple* he respected, t 
but as for you x you are mere sectarians. And so, Sir, all the youth* 
of all the sects, and of all the sections of this vast country, are to be 
coerced into one narrow Academic pen, and eat their intellectual 
porridge out of Dr. Wilson's " wonder spoon/' or else go unfed. Thi* 
is the drift and spirit of the Toronto system. Is it too strong to say • 
that it is unjust^ that it is one-sided., illiberal and intolerant? Ob- 
serve, Sir, I dp not just now consider the other question, the religious 
defects and dangers of the Toronto system. It is possible we may bo 
wrong in our views ; we may indulge an excessive fear; but still the 
majority of the people of this country are with us in our views, and 
with us in our fears; or even jf .we were but a respectably minority, 
our cherished convictions should not he lightly trampled upon. )lact| 
lesA ought the public' purse to be used against us, and the very *t* 
dowmeut which our people in part own, and have helped to maic*. 
valuable, be employed in undermining our. Colleges, and in hiring, 
and alluring from our halls the youth that are within them, Th'ex*v 
Vjjtons insecurities of University College, (as involved in its yorj.oon^. 
solution,) I will not, at length, discuas, Buttwe may say, tha> ayf % . 
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d&r 8tfdtog*t opponents are witk us in distrusting tush a non-d^nom- 
inational College, The Montreal Witness, for example, wrote ia 
T$46, ad follows :— : - u All education Mould be conducted by converted 
fn#n *'thc sUpertti&iari of the evangelical churches is the best guarantee 
for thtr'tforfacterofits teachers.™ Now I do not charge that the Pro- 
lessors 7 of IJnivefeity College are not religions men, hut I do say that 
thejitiblic has no right to ask whether they be religions or not, that 
Is, as the College is now constituted. There is an insuperable ob- 
stacle iirthe very basis of the College to any strict or even lcgiti- 
ipsatc reference to the religious views of the Professor. The one- 
college theory can duly provide for differences of religion by retigiou* 
^difference. Nor is it any fair reply, that the Professor has no oc- 
casion to teach religion. He may take occasion. The garb of j*e* 
togioos indifference may become the convenient cloak either of big- 
otry or" of infidelity. You may pervert a young man's faith by a 
stieer; a slv intimaiion put in with skill by a Professor of Chemistry 
Or Natural ttistory, may do the fatal work as effectually as it can be 
done- in any other way. This may not be going on in University 
College flow 1 , but there is no natural or lawful remedy for the evh\ 
Whenever it riiay arise I Religiously speaking, the system is utterly 
krrespoitsiblt. Then again, there is th e indirect i nfluence of the teach- 
*?. '/This is and ought to be very great; but the greater the worse, 
tttBe inflnenoe bo corrupting. If a Professor be of an irreligious, or 
Befetical, or skeptical turn of mind, then the more learned he is> the 
ttiort i • pfattsibte he is, the more accomplished and eloquent he is, th^ 
.inonr her' is "to be dreaded as an instructor of youth. I am reminded! 
tif the remark of a celebrated German Professor who was wont to 
ipemi -his Sabbaths in the laboratory, and when asked why he did 
twtaitend the house of God, replied, "That is- Theology, my depart- 
ments Chemistry!" 

' $raeV there may be no absolute religious security under any sys- 
stetn, b«t this is scarcely a" reason; for throwing away the best Secur- 
ity we can get ; white it is a reafeon for not limiting the parents of 
the land*to orte single College, and that to a College which even the' 
Jfontreat Witness pronounces the least safe of all. * 
' Out opponents sometimes speak as if we expected aft tho youth pt 
Canada *to be instructed in Victoria ; but we have never set up any 
•ntbiejme'ctiitipn. We claim to be non-sectarian, but we explain what 
^m'ean whined say so. Our lecture rooms are open to all,, without 
dfstitfetfon ofcreed, and v we treat'those of other persuasions in* a liberal 
non-sectarran spirit. The'proof of this is to be found inthe history 
of bur College. We have conducted our denominational institution for 
ifrofe than a duarter of a century, and have educated many youths'of 
other fbrms* « faith, but no* parent or student has ever yet accused ui 



of tampering with their peculiar reHgkww views. JJhxutfix W- _n» 
non-sectarian ; but we know well that there are hundreds that would 
not seek education in Victoria College. It wonld bd most nnjrist and 
Intolerant to attempt to constrain them to do so either directly or 
indirectly. This is the system of University College Toronto ; to its 
friends (?) belongs the sole honor of its introduction, and to them we 
leave .the duty of defending it. Wo propose to meet the case of re- 
ligions scruples very differently.. By an association of all the Cot 
leges, we would give onr collegiate system some diversity, some' free* 
dom, some true comprehensiveness, some adaptation to the manifold 
Wants and predilections of the whole population. In other words, 
instead of bending the people to the system, we would bend the sys- 
tem to the people. Can the public doubt whieh is the more liberal 
and the more practicable procedure ? 

If there were no other objection, this Toronto scheme should be 
condemned for its simple impracticability. As it does met prevail 
)n any other country, so it will never prevail in Canada. One Col* 
lege may indeed grasp all the money, but four-fifths of our youth will 
go elsewhere for education. So far as the experiment has been tried, 
no progress has been made toward a successful centralization. We 
do not deny that University College has grown; she might wtH 
grow, she has been hired to grow, she has been coaxed to grow ; ber 
roots have been nursed in the rich soil of $100,000 a yea?. And 
after all she lias scarcely grown more rapidly than the, several deuom* 
inational Colleges ; Colleges that have flourished in the rugged soil 
of pqverty, and that have been in many ways injured by the unfair 
rise made of the very endowment of which University College has 
despoiled, them. These denominational Colleges are far stronger 
and more popular than they' were seven years ago, nor is there the 
remotest probability that the general public will abandon these well- 
tried institutions, and fall in with the ambiguous and unreliable ex- 
periment now being made in University College. You have recently 
.given new proof of vigorous' growth in Queen's College, by the 1 **-' 
tahti&hment of a Faculty of Law, and I wist you may every, day be- 
come stronger and stronger, and that your numbers rnfcy increase a 
thousand fold. Even .the Baptists and Episcopal Methodiats, twx*> 
churches that appear not to sympathise in the ^preeen£ .movgatyniV 
even these, by greeting senainaries on the denominational basis, fflPt' 
cjwmjr tho demand of these, bodies for -this kind of higher e^uc^ti^ 
^nd demonstrate the. utter Inad^uacj^nAimpj-actic^lityr of theqp? 
posite scheme, viewed as a scheme w the whole countr$V Qw.f^ 
two things then is certain, either these denominational iasCi£ut\Qnfr 
Qtast be comprehended inthd endowed collegiate system. C;f tlje. land* 
or else we shall have perpetuated in oar midst the tntcstftrii* atom- 
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ata ofpuA- College employed to spend the endowment, and several 
after, Colleges to do the work pf education. A kind, of division of 
foor that may well startle all persons hut those Toronto monopo- 
lists, whos^em to t tbink»th*t a College i$ valuable and famons 
in proportion t to its useless expenditure of public funds. But, 
sir, this* large and respectable paeeting affords ample evidence 
that ( such nptions, Jipwever they may suit the " benevolent " and 
44 patriotic " purposes . of University College, find no favour in the 
eyes of the public at large. 

; The Venerable Archdeacon Stuart seconded the resolu* 
tion. t . am exceedingly pleased, M*. Chairman, to see sq 
large an assembly hero this evening to discuss the question 
Of University Eeforra. The diffusion of a high literary and 
scientific education throughout this vast Province is very 
dear to my own mind, having been a teacher of the first 
public Grammar School established in the city of Kingston; 
The 1 Resolution was accordingly put to the Meeting, and 
carried with much applause. 

SPEECH OF THOMAS KIRKPATRICK, ESQ, Q. C, 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, — At this late pe-? 
rjod of the evening, I do not intend to detain you long, 
You have heard a good deal about Universities and Col? 
leges, and you haye heard advocated and spoken very 
highly of, the Coramop School system, of which the coun? 
try may be proud. But there is a connecting link be- 
tween these two whose claims have not been advocated. I 
mean the Grammar Schools without which the University 
would be useless. The resolution which J have in my hand 
points to one or two things, with reference to the effect of. 
centralization on the Grammar Schools. It reads as follows ; 
- * 4 That it appears from the evidence on the University 
question, that Upper Canada College, which serves as a 
Grammar School to prepare students for University College 
TorbBto— -in short, a Toronto Union, Common and Gfafn- 
Htttf School, enjoyed during the three years preceding 1859J 
$Hfleverrtte of twenty-five thousand dollars more tljan the 
sum received from the Grammar School fund by the whole 
sevfenty-fiye Grammar Schools of Upper • Canada ; and that 
tyr./ the anginal .destination of the endowment, tfie pity og 



Kingston h*s an equal right to a fiiir pK>p9rtipti ft* fa* 
maintenance ,of. a first-rate Grammar School with a suitable 
Btaff of teachers." 

Ladies and Gentlemen, when I first read this resolution, t 
thought there was a mistake in it, and it was not until I re- 
ferred to the evidence, given before Parliament last winter 
that I found it a fact, that, in the three years preceding 1859, 
Upper Canada College received £1 5,000. You will pay that 
this is au extraordinary fact ; that an attempt should be 
made to draw all boys to Toronto to receive their education* 
I have received Statistics of that School at Toronto. It 
contains pupils of all ages. The Upper Canada College hai 
\Z masters, who receive $15,254 per yeaiy (Yarious other 
details were given.) ... 

Gentlemen, these facts are startling ones, that this money 
is spent in the education of a few favored ones at Toronto. 
What I argue, and what the latter part of this resolution 
brings forward, is, that this is not the application of the fund! 
which was originally intended. Perhaps a great many may 
not know that a* early as 1791, a large tract of land was .set 
apart for the establishing of free Grammar Schools in those 
•district*,- in, which, they were called for, and 'in duo time^ 
other larger Seminaries. At the present day* the system 
has been reversed, The Seminaries of a larger and mots 
eomprehensive nature,- have been favored, and fostered, but 
the Grammar Schools have not received thai attention which 
they ought to have received. Very few; of them receive au 
income larger than $700. Now, it is impossible for this sum 
to furnish a staff of masters to establish a good Grarqpiar 
School.. Grammar Schools are r therefore, obliged to impose 
heavy fees in order to furnish means to pay their master 
That was not intended in the original grant, and if the 
money squandered in Toronto had been devoted to the origi- 
nal intention, I believe that the Universities would now be . 
in a more flourishing condition than they are. Now we are 
to s$e how we can mend that matter. 1 hope there will be 
Grammar School reform, as well as University reform. The 
Superintendent of education in Upper Canada, introduced, a 
Bill; last year to secure this end, and I hope he will pever 
eeaae until he establishes the Grammar School on a, proper 
and sure foundation. I will not detain you further to show 
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t&at 'fell tW exertions t have been able to make, have been 
directed to the improvement of the Grammar Schools of this 

Cce» We ate also endeavoring to create connecting linfci 
ween the tiommort Schools in th6 Country, and the Oity 
grammar School. Wfc are endeavoring to establish Bnrsariei 
to the Grammar Schools, so that the Common Schools majp 
Select their best pupils to compete for them. Another object 
■which we have been endeavoring to effect, is the establish* 
Hient of one good school in this city. Union is strength* 
Divided We fall. Heretofore we have had two Grammar 
Schools, one in connection with the University of Queen's 
College, and the other the County Grammar School* If these 
two were tinited, and worked harmoniously, the oause of edu* 
cation would be much better promoted* (Cheers.) 

COLONEL CAMERON'S SPEECH. 

Colonel Cameron rose to second the Resolution, and spoke 
15 follows :— 

In seconding this Resolution, Mr. Chairman, 1 will take 
the liberty of making one or two Remarks. I would be sorry 
to trespass on the patience of the meeting after sb much haf 
been saldj but if i can render one simple reason ata&ngst 
all the Strong ones already given; why this Endowment 
should be more geuerally diffused for the purposes of edacat* 
tion throughout the Province, I trust you will paftlon fae* 
At the time it was granted, the whole, nearly 250,000 acres, 
tftiftld not have sold for much ; it is probable no man COuld 
tfceb be found that would value it at ohe Quarter of its annual 
proceeds, about JP5000. (Hear, hear.) It is the rapid progress 
of the general improvement of the country that mis enhanced 
Its value. (Hear.) It is the toil of even the poor immigrant in 
the back^woods, clearing his farm ; — the skilful industry of the 
tteohattie j— the enterprising character pf the merchant}— the 
itoptoviag spirit of out Legislation ; aTI the! wort? <ft the pfeopte 
Alike fa every section of the Province/ Every iAile of Gfcnal And 
Railroad, every mile of Macadamised Road, whether made 
by the Government, the Municipalities, Jbirit Stock O&mpatf* 
ies ot dthe'rfrise,~-*ll at the expense of the people 'gpneridljvi* 
lend tb enhance this EhdowmeAt, portions of which ate mtn* 
"ate in «very section: of the Province. < Applause.) Why tfcen 
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should thai portion of the people living abolit Toittiffo gfc£* 
reap the benefit, while other educational institutions in 6the| 
tactions of the Province, are equally deserving ? (Hear.) • 

It appears to me this is a reason tot a reform in the appli- 
cation of this Endowment, and I believe that the sobner the 
nlaintainers, the aiders and abettors of this initimatiaged mon- 
opoly voluntarily submit to a fair distribution of its financial: 
resources to other* having just claims, the more will they 
themselves benefit by it (Cheers.) 

The Resolution on being put to the meeting was uxianU 
mously carried, with applause. 

&EV. DR BYBRSON'S' SPEECH. 

t)r. ityersori wdd next called upon to address the meeting, 
tod was received ivith grefct cheering. 

Mh Mayor; Ladies and Gentlemen* — I dhdtfld : very f i!l : 
requite the cordiality which I have received, shdfrld-I detain^ 
you at this advanced period of the night. r I may, Sity obn-' 
^ratulate this meeting,- the City of Kingston arid die Univer- 
sity of Queen's Collegfc, upon the secession .of a *getatltemati : 
to your coniniiinity; at the nead of thafeintititutioo^lioble^ii^ 
sentiment, of high scientific and literary- attainments,' wi4JP 
largeness of hear^ Christian in character, and philanthropic^ 
in spirit (Lotid cheering;) I may. also refer to- another ^ 
gentleman whom I knew in the days of his y"outb-; andtG- 
whom I have listened with surprise and admiration, arftl <m : 
whom I look as one of the future leading statesmeH-of' thiip^ 
country. It is an honor to Kingston and* an hoH&vlb Cafc- > 
ada to have such a man. - Sir, I may fee a?Hewed *a persona! * 
reference in consequence of the allusions that hav^been made*" 
this evening. It wai intimated by : Mt. - Campb^H that the : 
first Charter of Toronto Univcffsity was modified. -As I* 
have been referred to at Iftitf ^period (1828) when 25 years of > 
ajge/itt the pamphjet I- wrote on -t££t «bject', 1 may r etale r thatP 
I tBferi maintained ^{he-viewci *msi*mr$&<' r l'm UN* 
wish to extinguish the Church 7 of Bog£*#^3or ^^rive-tlfefta 
of the means of educatibjj their youth -id ikmf 6&tL r 1*&fp$xm 
when the institution was maintained at the ^pei§fld : &f%l5Sfr 
country,' I held that the Charter -Should be ife^eafed; or ' &s^r 
tended. But I shall give examples of this in "an ittftjrftaff* 

f 
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Vtpfr toa : p*mpM$t lately published by Mr* Langton and 
DiV Wilson, at the expense of the funds Qf the IlniveFsity., 
Wij^W pretending to any more patriotism, th£yr : others, . I 
l^ve-s&ught the good of Upper Canada as a.whple. I have 
wUhed for the growth of educational institutiocsin Kingston 
and o1)her part* of Canada as. well as in Toronto, that our 
$OUptry maTiise to the grandeur, which I. believe to be des- 
tined fOfrit, by the "will of Providence. (Cheercs.) * . 

• Lord Macaulay, in a speeeh on Keform in Parliament in* 
1830, mentioned what he called the, " bottomless pit. of 
Chancery." I think all who have listened to Mr,. Campbell's 
statistics this evening, must be impressed that there has been 
a 4i bottomlesp pit": <>f University expenditure <at Toronto. 
^(Cheere.) 

• I have been struck with the entire harmony between/the 
views which have been, maintained by the .eloquent gentle- 
ilftnr -wko have spoken this evening and jthe. fundamental 
•jMlftwte*. ef . thg system of public instruction in Ugpflr 
Canada. . 

*■ JEtafrrenqe: ha* been, made to the fact that, the. view* pu& 
forth and the agitation carried on, r are at variance with, our 
system itf publio instnictioifc-rthat our schools axe non-denp- 
liiflatiQnal, but we advocate denominational Colleges. Now, 
there is this little defect jn this view, which an inch of wad 
that e*ft see, or the half inch pf heart .that oan feel, will not 
fail Ip: detect, and that is, ^hat what is accidental, iu the sys- 
t$& ie mistaken for what is fundamental/ $he* fundamental 
principled the system of public in^t^cti on in this qountry 
are, ^firrt, the right and duty of every parent to {provide for 
the religious instruction of his own children. That is embod- 
ied ifli the law, in the regulations, in the. mode o^ administra- 
ting. In the Common School system^ it is proyided that no 
child shall be compelled, ajid that is the clause in every 
char$#y to atte^ ^gioua instruction cpn^ry to the riews 
of his parents ^ but that a parent shal\ have the right.that 
such taligfcm* instruction shall be given to JEii .children is he 
needs ; pd tha$ each denomination , is^entitled to the School' 
an ht^r <?very week for the purpose of receiving religious £h- 
«troctk>u from the fastor of the denominatiOD/ I ha^e con- 
tended from the bqgujning, and 1 contend this day, V that I 
Would rather see any religious system of education, tp a coun- 
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try,, than a system «that did not recognise Christianity a* t£e 
soul of intellectual growth. That system is provided in this 
<xmatry, so that the duty of the parent and pastor may be 
discharged. But for the system, to be harmonious sad con* 
plete^ itr should be pcavided that .in that branch of education 
which must; be pursued, by youth away from their parents 
and pastors,, provision should be made for their parental and 
pastoral oversight. Is it so with a non-denominational Col* 
lege ?. How can it be provided for. otherwise, than by insti* 
tutions ia harmony with the feelings and obligations of tb* 
parents ? If therefore one principle is to pervade the whofc 
system, the College must provide for the performance oaf 
tiioee duties. The parent can perform these when the child 
is under his own eye, but can he do so when that child is 
separated from him by hundreds of miles, and at that period 
of life, too, when the mind is most susceptible of impressions? 
ia there to be a system maintained that ignores religious in* 
struction during the most eventful period of the youth of* 
country? •; . . . : 

. Another principle which lies at the foundation, of <wrsy» 
tem of publie instruction, is, that throughout the whole syt* 
tern ; their exists a connection between state .aid xmd local 
effort, and in this the soul of. public instruction consists; Net 
& common-school is assisted, .until a certain sum is\raised by 
She^ section,- and so it is. with the Grammar, School The 
only fixceptmn tatbis prinoipleisUpper.dpanada.'GaH^e axtti 
.Uniyecsity College - r and w*hefchar these am heaeonsaof wat a* 
ing or examples for imitation; you.oan- all Judge: afisiilifie 
statements of Messrs. Campbell and Kirkpa*rick~. Wteantbe 
funds for the purpose of giving a higher education 2 td jaoarth 
are distributed to those who .provides tbema&lvea Jwath >build : 
ngs, select the proper menas Professbraand teachers,— ia not 
that the true system of carrying, out tha. higher edneotion ofui 
aoaantry ? . Has it not done good to .-the ChuEckof JBnglsad, 
that these efforts have, been. put forth ? Has it notdOns 
good to the Church of Scatlandy asd-ttane/ good-tottapiirtst 
ligence, the piety and. the patriotism of ,thayfi6f)d«x>f. Canada 
Has it not enlarged the feelings of tha Methodists to wrioeiw 
And establish snch an institution as Tfctbria-€sUeg»?v-$tt!M 
SiXf the stats is the equal friend and protector. o£ sflj, tbettf^it 
is that we may .expect them, all ta:flou™hp -b&^uaie;<^sci 
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actual basis. That is the very ba&is of our Common School 
jjstem. The. mere iact of a school being non-denominational 
er denominational is accidental. The grants ofthese denom- 
inational Colleges are also prior to the establishment of Uni- 
versity College at Toronto. Their history is older than the 
monopoly at Toronto. (Cheers.) It was on this account 
that .the Methodists were called on to establish Victoria 0ol» 
lige.. It is the desire to assimilate the whole system in Up- 
per Canada. To be sure, you cannot have a College in- each 
locality,, but as you cooperate in two small sections to estabr 
ifiaitaWgeiSchool, so in the case of two religious section*, 
you, may co-operate and have a higher education given to 
those .who must leave the parental abode. What would it 
avail,, if youth go away ta a great distance, and receive a 
fcohlft-eriucation, if they are all the time becoming morally 
frunecL? I.have heard of clergymen who had sent their sons. 
to 9L ngn-AefBominational College, say. that they had been 
wftte&.l3¥e..haveiuD jaeporte ot the moral shipwrecks that 
have resulted from this non-denominational system. We 
wboais inoce advanceddn life, know the difficulty of resist- 
ing, the temptations with/which we are surrounded, and how 
much more'.difficult must it be foryoutb, when passions- are 
most potent. Is. it right, then, to leave them without frdi* 
gious instruction, without the most powerful religious influ- 
ences that can be thrown around them ? (Cheers.). And is 
there a Christian parent in this assembly who yrould not 
rather have a plain education for his child, with the principles 
of Christian truth instilled into his mind, than any attempt at 
a refined education, entirely destitute of those religious and 
moral influences that constitute the very basis of society. It 
has been, said you have sectarian and denominational instruc- 
tion. . What does. that imply ? and what do thepretenders 
ofc^suoh imply ?: . It is a denial of their faith. What is the 
Jfilbdrjr: of k>ocmtry, tout the. history of the religious denomi- 
MtibinrT>f;tbat country ?; . What, is the Christianity of a 
flOMii^e; rbitt '.tliet C^njstiajx^ denominations of that country? 
^ad: what would be the history of: Canada without regarito 
ile.rcHgious denominations ? No professed Christian can pre* 
tm& to do away with denominational instruction,, without 
beingiypocritical. If religious instruction is good on the 
g#ht*th, 10 it not goo4 oa the week-day ?. Is it bad to havB 
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yortthrunder those influences on the six days of the week, aft 
well as op the seventh ? And every parent who desires hie 
children to oe imbued with these feelings, will feel the obli- 
gations on him to provide his children with those influences 
evfcry \dsy, every now, when they are away from the protec- 
tion and sympathy of a mother's heart, and a parental fire- 
side. This is the very principle on which we proceed. And 
one word more. The British XJovernment proceeded to es^ 
tabhsh the Queen's University of Ireland ; but had they been 
actuated by a Toronto spirit, they would have erected but 
jone College there ; yet they erected three Colleges in different 
parts of Ireland, But while there was centralization in the 
University authority, there was dispersion in the agencies of 
communicating the education. In the London university 
the words of the Charter are, *' to encourage all classes ant] 
denominations." And in France while there is one Univeiv 
sifcy, in Paris, there are thirty-six Colleges in different parts 
jof the: .Empire. It has been said if the state grant aid to 
denominational Colleges, the Roman Catholics must get a 
share, or it would be an injustice. I think I may appeal to 
the history of the past in proof that I am the last man to 
yield to- unjust Roman Catholic pretensions ; but I hope I 
am tWlafet man to do injustice to .Roman Catholics or any 
jdtber etatt' Of eititfene* If the- Roman Catholics do the work . 
doiteby Protestant Colleges they are entitled to aid aa well 
as others. ' It is better for the people to be educated ifi sonte 
faith than in none at all. The principle on which the people 
of this country have proceeded is, equal rights to all classes! 
We come out manly, and unreservedly, and boldly, and say, 
if the Roman Catholics do the work prescribed by Provincial 
authority they should be assisted as well as any other bodies. 
That, Sir; ii the true way to cherish equal rights of all classes, 
and to respect the true feelings and principles of all classes 
of.the immunity. The history bf our country shows that it 
k important that the men who take the lead in the legislation 
of our country should recognise the equality of rights, and I 
was much pleased to see that my friend Mr. Campbell took 
such a part. (Cheers.) It is our duty to see that the men 
who are to be our future pastors, legislators, statesmen, law- 
yem r physicians, leading merchants and agriculturalists, 
phoaid be ia*«edwi* atroiig- Christian'prfnciples, withoat 
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which do <oouptry can ever prosper. I have sttoo&g hopfes of 
the futiire .wfcfteh is before Upper Canada. (Cheers.) But if 
I should, see a low standard of religious principles; an absence 
of all religious feeling, . I should despair of the grandeur of its 
intellect or th§|>rosperity of its goye?nflj*ent. (Cheert.) We 
should see that our youth be imbued with religious feelings. 
I rejoice to meet with you on this oceasion, and I regard this 
as an indication that a brighter future awaits our oountry. I 
trust also we shall yet see our Grammar Schools placed upon 
a better footing and better provided for, (Loud cheering.) : 

DB. LAVELL'S MOTION. 

-. Dr. Lavell, — I beg to move '* That the evidence- in the» 
University question^ taken before a committee of the Legisia-r 
tive Assembly last session, and since printed, affords ample 
evidence of extravagance and waste of the public funds, agfL 
that, this meeting use all. means in its power to effect a re* 
form.' 1 , f! • 

It will he: imprudent as well as presumptuous on my part, 
to; make any remarks after you have listened to what Mr, 
Campbell has stated. One point should be carefully boroe ij$ 
mind, that tip to the present moment neither of the political 
journals * in Toronto have come out against this unparalled 
monopoly. This is one proof that there is something tottea 
in the system, and the sooner it is uprooted the better. 
. The Eqsolution was seconded by John Paton^ Esq.-, and 
carried) with applause. 

. DB,. DICKSON'S SPEECH. 

Dr. Dickson, — At this late hour of the evenij&g, (eleven 
o'clock,) the patience of the audience being so much taxed, 
and the subject having been so thoroughly sifted, and the 
monopoly so thoroughly exposed, and the gross injustice- in-* 
flicted on the country made so manifest, I shall mexely detain- 
you by making reference to two points that have escaped the 
notice%of the • other speakers. Por while they attempted. 4o 
institute a comparison between the sums of mo^ expended- 
upon University College and Queen's College, aadalsca cot** 
pansoux>f.tbe number of students, thdy havftftiied to>oom^ 
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pare the amoitti* of work done* Instead of being inferior to 
University College* Queen ? e. College is affording a more ex* 
tended education. If we inquire What are the objects which 
lead young men to a University in Canada, we find there are 
very few here indeed,, who have £700 or £1000 to spare, tod 
tipie to apend in sowing wild Oats, "and then make up bis 
mind what his special profession in life may be," as some do 
at the. Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, as stated before 
the Parliamentary Committee by .Professor Wilson, but fcbet 
they may qualify themselves to enter the ranked some pf the 
learned professions. «- 

University College, however, has failed to «ive them wo- 
fessional training, because they have abolished the Faculties 
of Law and Medicine, so that now Queen's College occupies 
a morei noble position* She has. -all tne Faculties established, 
and she .has. a more complete ewieulum, «We have a con* 
plate .»toff of. PrQfesaora.ro medicine, and we confer a degree 
confirmed by the royal charter, which is better than a degree 
from Jthe University, because they give a degree far which 
they, have not taugbU . i- . 

The second point is with regard to the scholarships, which 
haw, been; stated* were thrown oben to the country. Althtftfgh 
this might appear to be really the case, yet, they have an ear 
<5umbrance which has alreeriy proved %tt insuperable objec- 
tion with some, who felt disposed to compete for them. On* 
of our students at Queen's College,, whose name I -may men- 
tion, (Br; LaidJaw,) passed through Toronto and came to 
Kingston to study with us. He went to Toronto for- the pur* 
pose of competing for one of the University scholarships. He 
was ask$4, "whetre do you intend, to ^procure your De- 
gree ?" He answered at Queen's College,. Kingston. He was 
then informed he would not be allowed to compete unless he 
would procure his Degree in the Toronto University. He 
thought their Degree was not worth so much as a Degree 
from Queen's College. Why? Because Queen's College 
gives a Degree only in the departments in which she has a 
competent staff of rrofessors to teach. He therefore, spurned 
the idea of competing under the prescribed conditions, 
(Cheers.) It is quite evident that this system is a most unjust 
one to other Universities, and may, in some instances, have 
the effect of enticing some of their most clever students from 



theitf, itid Toronto University may thus gain laufels by hat- 
ing enrolled in their list of graduates, peraons who may havfe 
never heard a lecture within the walls of University dollege^ 

While they derive such enormous sums from the State they 
fail to give aufch an education aff will qualify a man for any 
of the learned professions, latry medicine or theology. LH 
Queen's College, we have these departments complete. We 
have a staff of Professors to teach the! student, and qualify 
him for obtaining a degree. We not only hfafte a degree ill 
Law, but we qualify the student to 1 take thaft degree. We 
have two Professors of Law, and also a Dean of Faculty, who 
are well known to you ad able men in that profession, who de- 
liver course* of Lectures* so that Queen's College does not 
confer a, paper Degree in ft department which she does ndt 
teach, but, one whicfh possesses an intrinsic value. We give 
no degree but to those who are able to take it creditably.- 
As, however, the evening is so far spent, I will just merely 
move the resolution, 

" That this meeting tnejabtialfete both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, in accordance with the resolutions already passed:" 
(Cheers.) 

The resolution was seconded by Sheriff Cotbett,- and car- 
ried, with applause. 

It wais moved by Hon. John Hamiltony seconded by Wm.- 
Ferguson, Esq., 

* " That the thanks of this meeting be giV&n to the Mayor,- 
for his conduct in the Chair, on the occasion, and that the 
proceedings of the meeting be made publio through th# 
press." Carried. 

The business of the meeting was thus brought to a close/ 
amid great cheering. 
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BEsoLunorrs. 



Moved by the VeryRev. Principal Leitch, 
"Seconded by John Fraser, Esq., 

1. That it is desirable that the system of higher education 
established in Upper Canada, he rendered more national in its 
efforts and results than it has hitherto been, and that these 
objects can best be attained by means of Collegiate Institu- 
tions established in different parts of the Province ; and that 
the apportionment of the University Endowment be made, so 
as to grant a fair share of public aid to such Colleges. 

Moved by the Hon. Alexander Campbell,. M. L. C, 
Seconded by Alexander Cowan, Esq., 

2. That the University of Toronto, although monopolizing 
the ample national endowment granted for higher education, 
has hitherto failed to accomplish the object contemplated by 
its establishment ; that no chartered Colleges have been in- 
duced to affiliate themselves to it ; that its benefits have 
been restricted chiefly to Toronto and its neighborhood ; and 
that the entire expenditure of the national endowment through 
jit and University College, does not reach the people at large, 
for whose benefit the endowment was intended 

Moved by the Rev; President NeHes^ 
Seconded by the Venerable Archdeacon Stuart : 

- 3, That although the Statute made provision that the Uni- 
versity of Toronto should be" separated from University Col- 
lege, the two bodies are now practically identical, so that the 
University does not act as a check upon the College : that in 
any reformatory measure, to maintain a uniform standard of 
education, and secure the efficiency of the Colleges receiving 
a share of the endowment, there should be a central Univer- 

g 
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•tty Board, impartially constituted or totally unconnected 
with, the affiliated Colleges. 

Moved by Thomas Kirkpatrick,. Esq;., Q. 0.,. 
Seconded by Colonel Cameron :. 

4. That it appears from ithe >evidepce on the University 

Question, that Upper Canada College, which serves as a 
Irammar School to prepare students for University College, 
Toronto — in short, a Toronto Union,: Common and Gram- 
mar School, enjoyed during the three years last preceding 
the year 1859, a revenue of twenty-five thousand dollars 
more than tha whole sum received from the Grammar School 
fund by the whole seventy-five. Grammar Schools of Upper 
Canada ; and that by the original destination of the En- 
dowment, the city of Kingston has an equal right to a fair 
proportion for the maintenance of a first-class Grammar 
School with a suitable staff of teachers.. 

Moved by Dr. Lavell, 
Seconded by John Paton, Esq. r 

5. That the evidence in the University question, taken be- 
fore a Committee of the Legislative Assembly last Session, 
and since printed, affords ample evidence of extravagance 
and waste of the public funds, and that this Meeting use all 
means in its- power to effect a reform- 

Moved by Dr. Dickson, 
Seconded by Sheriff Corbett,, 

6. That this Meeting memorialise both Houses of Pariia* 
ment, in accordance with the Eesolutions already passed. 

Moved by the Hon. John Hamilton, M. R.C., 
Seconded by William Ferguson, Esq., 

7. That the thanks of the Mteeting Be given tp the Mayor 
for his qonduct in the Chair on the occasion, and that the pro 1 - 
ceedings of the Meeting be made public through the press^ 
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